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POINCARE has so far been almost danger- 

M ously successful—dangerously, because his 
@ success may easily lead to a state of 
financial optimism in Paris for which there exists 
no solid foundation. He has mastered the Chamber, 
which has passed without amendment each measure 
that he has presented to it, and he has secured in 
effect the dictatorial powers which were refused to 
M. Caillaux. But what use is he going to make of 
those powers? So far he has proposed nothing that 
goes to the root of the matter—nothing, that is to 
say, that points to early stabilisation or to any 
solution of the fundamentally important problem of 
the floating debt. Confidence has risen in Paris by 
leaps and bounds, and the franc has jumped up 
sixty points in ten days. No such increase of con- 
fidence, however, is reflected in financial circles in 
London. The france has been driven up by French 
not by English buyers. London brokers are not 
operating just now in francs one way or the other, 
but if they were it would certainly be as bears, not 
as bulls. Ill-founded financial optimism is the besetting 
sin of the French man of affairs. He will seize any 
excuse for faith in the sacred franc, and M. Poincaré 
has given him a sort of excuse, though as yet no sort 
of reason. Before there can be any real hope of the 
recovery of French finance French financiers will 
have to become more pessimistic than they have ever 
been yet, and remain pessimistic at least long enough 
to carry through the drastic and unpleasant measures 
that will be necessary to salvation. The next fall of 
the franc, due within a few weeks if M. Poincaré does 
no more than he has so far foreshadowed, is likely to 
be a catastrophic affair. 








Sir Austen Chamberlain defended his Abyssinian 
policy in the House of Commons on Monday. He put 
his case, as usual, in a manner calculated to increase 
rather than to allay suspicion. Nevertheless we doubt if 
anybody seriously suspects him or the British Govern- 
ment of sinister designs on Abyssinian independence. 
He made it clear that we recognise Abyssinia’s position 
as a member of the League and have no intention of 
challenging it. What he did not make clear is why he 
has tied himself up so tightly with Italy. This it is 
which has perturbed his critics; for Italy’s benevolence 
is a matter of doubt to a great many people besides 
Ras Taffari. One explanation offered is that he thinks 
it necessary to conciliate Signor Mussolini—though 
why he should think that, heaven only knows! A more 
ingenious suggestion has been put forward in certain 
quarters. Sir Austen, it is said, is playing a crafty 
game with the Duce. The “ exposure” of the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement (an exposure to which Sir Austen 
is by no means averse) brings both our Tsana water 
project and the Italian railway project out of their 
dusty pigeon holes, and in the end, it is predicted, 
we shall, while the Italians will not, overcome Abys- 
sinian scruples. The suggestion appears to credit 
our Foreign Secretary with a little more than his native 
cunning, and it certainly makes large assumptions 
regarding his capacity to square Ras Taffari and his 
French friends. And in any case there remains some 
ground for uneasiness as to what Signor Mussolini 
might do, if he found himself sold. 


* * * 


































The preliminary discussion of subjects to be debated 
at the Imperial Conference, now deferred until the latter 
part of October, has brought out a significant difference 
between Australia and Canada. In view of the sharpen- 
ing of opinion in South Africa and the issues raised in 
the Canadian general election, it had come to seem 
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inevitable that when the Dominion Premiers met in 
London it would be impossible to keep the discussions 
away from the limits of dominion status and the growing 
demands, in at least two Dominions, for diplomatic and 
— independence. The Australian Commonwealth 
emier has this week come out emphatically against 
the admission of such questions to the agenda. Mr. 
Bruce declares that “the new doctrine of the inter- 
national independence of the Dominions ” could mean 
nothing but the disintegration of the Empire, and 
Australia will not give support to any movement for 
raising dangerous constitutional issues at the Conference. 
This protest on the part of the Commonwealth was 
entirely to be expected. Public sentiment in relation 
to all such problems cannot but be governed largely by 
geographical position, and Australia’s position has no 
arallel in the world. Nevertheless, it would seem to be 
impossible for the Premiers to meet this year without 
mutually discovering some interesting new facts about 
the movement of opinion in all the Dominions—and 
this particularly if the Canadian elections produce any 
one of the surprises that are possible. 


* * * 


The Government of India has taken a step of no little 
import by addressing an ultimatum to the Nizam on 
the subject of alleged evils in the government of his 
State. Hyderabad is the premier Indian State. The 
Nizam is a virtually independent ruler, with a territory 
as large as Great Britain, and a population of more than 
twelve millions. Hence the taking of anything resem- 
bling coercive action towards him by the Simla 
Government—always anxious to preserve the diplo- 
matic fiction of the greater Indian States as partners 
in the Empire—is at once serious and unusual. It is 
understood that the charges against the Nizam and his 
Government include bureaucratic corruption, bribery, 
and financial oppression—the kind of thing, that is to 
say, which in earlier times was rampant at the courts 
of the Indian Princes. There are also indications of 
a stern attitude on the part of the Simla Government 
because of the Nizam’s way of dealing with certain 
diplomatic matters, and the point of the ultimatum is 
a threat to put British officials in charge of the public 
departments in Hyderabad. The Nizam succeeded to 
the throne in 1911. It was from his father that Lord 
Curzon obtained a perpetual lease of the Berars, which 
province has had an anomalous relation to British India 
for nearly a century. The present Nizam refuses to 
accept the lease arrangement, made in 1902. He re- 
opened the question during Lord Reading’s Vice- 
royalty, thereby starting a sharp controversy with 
Simla and the India Office. We note that in Who’s 
Who the Nizam offers, as his single contribution to 
the record of his career, the claim, “faithful ally of the 
British Government.” 

* * * 


The trial of the fifty-five Hungarian Socialists and 
Communists came to an end on Hoteenter. Savage 
sentences, ranging from two and a-half to eight and 
a-half years’ imprisonment, were passed on the five 
Communists. The Left-Wing Socialists got off more 
lightly ; most of them were condemned to a few 
months’ imprisonment, but they have already been 
in gaol for a considerable time and they will probably 
now be released. The conduct of the trial, judged by 
standards of British justice, has been a scandal, and 
it is even said that some of the prisoners were tortured 
in prison beforehand. Yet none of them has done 
anything—or was even charged with doing anything— 
that would have been a criminal offence in this country. 
Their crime was no more than the holding of “‘ extreme ” 
views and attempting to organise Left-Wing parties 
on what we should regard as a perfectly constitutional 
basis. They were no more dangerous Bolsheviks than 





| 


are scores of the Labour and Socialist Members of 
Parliament in England or France. Impassione 
speeches were made from the dock on the wickednes 
of the Hapsburg dynasty, the injustice of the Trianoy 
Treaty, the land hunger of the peasants, and above gjj 
the oppression and misery of the Hungarian masse. 
And, if there was some exaggeration in all this, jt 
was certainly not mere sound and fury signifying 
nothing. The ruling classes may plume themselyg 
on the result of the trial; but their policy and their 
methods of dealing with popular discontent evidently 
involve a big risk. 
* 7 * 


This week’s move by a number of leading industria]. 
ists makes a settlement of the coal dispute look more 
remote than ever. The deputation of big employer 
representing the main coal-using industries which met 
the ‘“ Industrial Group” in the House of Commons 
urged that the coal dispute must be settled on an 
** economic basis,” by which they appear to mean that 
not even a temporary subsidy must be offered by the 
Government in order to help the industry out of its 
difficulties. This view was repeated by a deputation 
from the Industrial Group itself which interviewed the 
Minister of Labour on Tuesday; and it appears that 
the Minister endorsed the Group’s attitude, and inti- 
mated that the offer of a subsidy had definitely lapsed, 
and would not be renewed. This presumably means 
that the proposals of the leading Churchmen, now under 
consideration by the miners, are definitely rejected 
by the Government with the support of the general body 
of industrial employers. Indeed, the move made by 
the leading employers concerned was obviously a 
direct counterblast to the. proposals of the Churchmen. 
In these circumstances, even if the miners accept the 
memorandum drawn up by the Church leaders, it is 
difficult to see what can come of their acceptance, 
except a further movement of public opinion in their 
favour. The Government and the coalowners, backed 
by employers in other trades, apparently prefer a fight 
to a finish, with all the huge economic and moral 
damage which it is bound to cause, to_a negotiated 
settlement. 

* * * 

The miners in the various coalfields are now con- 
sidering their attitude towards the plan of settlement 
proposed by the Industrial Christian Fellowship. 
If this were a fair offer there would be no doubt at 
all of its being accepted. But, as it is rejected alike 
by the mineowners and the Government, there is 
some doubt whether the miners will agree to modify 
their declared policy for no tangible advantage. For 
our part, we hope they will follow their leaders’ advice 
and accept the Memorandum, which gives them just 
the chance they need of putting themselves right 
with the public. And we believe the majority 
have the common sense to see this for themselves. 
Their solidarity should make it easy for them to 
adopt a conciliatory attitude. Even in Warwick- 
shire most of the men who had returned to work are 
now out again, and there is no sign of any important 
breakaway elsewhere. Distress, however, 1s now 
becoming more and more severe. In a number of 
areas the Guardians are now refusing all outdoor 
relief, and single men are being driven to the work- 
houses, while the married men and their families are 
being fed with increasing difficulty out of the proceeds 
of the various relief funds. More money for relief 1S 
badly needed, and still more will be needed, if more 
Boards of Guardians follow the lead given by Bolton 
and Lichfield in refusing relief. With any body of 
workers except the miners these conditions would 
involve the collapse of the strike. But with the 

miners, who dares prophesy the end? The great 
pre-war strike in South Wales lasted more than a year. 
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course, the miners everywhere would jump at a 

nable offer; but nothing short of sheer starvation 
wil force them back on the terms now proposed by 
Ge owners. + * x 

The Government’s Rural Housing Bill has been 
formally introduced this week. It follows the lines 
of earlier announcements. The plan is to promote 
the re-conditioning of cottages which are not now 
in habitable repair by means of a subsidy paid to 
the landlords on certain conditions on the letting of 
the cottages. It is already clear that the Bill will 
encounter considerable opposition. There is every- 
thing to be said for putting existing houses in order 
wherever this is economically preferable to the building 
of new ones. But there are obviously strong objections 
to the giving of a subsidy to the rural landowner. 
It would be far better for the cottages to be acquired 
at a valuation by the local authority, and re-con- 
ditioned by it for letting to bona fide agricultural 
workers. It will be more than difficult to prevent 
considerable abuses from arising under the Govern- 
ment’s scheme, which runs the risk of turning into 
an indirect means of subsidising the landlords at the 

nse of the general taxpayers. Until the actual 
text of the Bill is available, it is not possible to say 
how the Government proposes to meet the dangers 
plainly inherent in its plan. 
* * * 

Before the rising of Parliament Labour Members 
unsuccessfully attempted again to press the Govern- 
ment to declare its intentions concerning the Washington 
Eight Hours Convention. It will be remembered that 
some time ago a conference of Labour Ministers of the 
chief countries concerned drafted a plan for simultaneous 
ratification. Since then Belgium has actually ratified 
the Convention, and Germany has introduced a Bill. 
France and Italy are wa.ting to see what Great Britain 
will do—and Great Britain has done nothing. Mean- 
while the pitch has been badly queered by the Coal 
Mines Eight Hours Act, which, on account of winding 
times, permits a day longer than the Convention 
allows. This was pointed out; but Sir Arthur Steel- 
Maitland would only say that the point would have 
to be considered later. It is difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that the Government means yet again to wriggle 
out of its obligations, and to give a lead to our Con- 
tinental competitors not to ratify the Convention. 
It looks, indeed, as if the lengthening of the miners’ 
hours were meant, once the coal struggle is over, to be 
followed by an attack on the existing hours of labour 
in other industries. If this is not so, why will the 
Government not take action? Unless we mean to 
lengthen working hours in this country, it is obviously 
to our interest to shorten them abroad, and our only 
means of doing this is to ratify the Washington 
Convention and then bring pressure to bear on the 
countries which have not yet done so. At best our 
failure to ratify is folly ; at worst it indicates a coming 
attack on established labour conditions which will be 
utterly disastrous. 

* * * 

Mr. Churchill announced in the House of Commons 
this week that the Government held it to be contrary 
to the public interest for associations of Civil Servants 
to be connected with outside political or industrial 
bodies, and that legislation would be introduced to deal 
with the matter. At present, it is not clear what Mr. 
Churchill means. Does the Government decision 
apply to all State employees, or only to the Civil 
€rvice in a narrower sense? Does it apply to the 


Post Office, which is really a huge industrial concern 
under Government ownership ? Does it apply to the 
arsenals and dockyards, where the workers are organised 
in the same Unions as those in private engineering and 





shipbuilding establishments ? It can scarcely be in- 
tended to apply it to these last; but if there is any 
intention of applying it to the postal workers the Govern- 
ment is in for trouble. Both postal and Civil Service 
associations have long-standing connections alike with 
the Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party, 
as well as with local Trades Councils and other federal 
bodies, If these links are to be broken, there will 
be a great outburst of discontent throughout the Civil 
Service. We can see a reason why the upper members 
of the Civil Service should not be connected with 
political bodies ; but we see no reason at all why either 
postal workers or the lower grades of the Civil Service 
proper, who are alone in fact concerned, should not 
enjoy precisely the same rights of combination as any 
other workers. The State has no more right than any 
other employer to deny its employees the right of 
combining freely and of making for the purposes of 
their combination whatever affiliations they may 


choose. 
* x x 


An Irish correspondent writes: When Sir Horace 
Plunkett was beginning his co-operative missionary 
crusade a generation ago, sound judges of Irish opinion 
advised him that economic lectures and leaflets would 
be digested more readily if served to an accompaniment 
of band music and processions. This has always been 
the policy of the Royal Dublin Society, and everyone 
is agreed it has contributed not a little to the success 
of its famous Horse Show, which this week has once 
again broken all previous records. Business in Ireland 
is not business if pleasure forms no part of it, a fact 
overlooked by Free State Ministers who excluded 
pageantry and display from their scheme of things, 
and are now discovering that Lord Salisbury’s gibe 
at the Irishman’s preference for circuses as against 
parish councils is not as outrageous a libel on national 
character as it seemed in the early days of the Home 
Rule agitation. The R.D.S.—popular Irish institutions 
are always referred to by their initials—cannot be 
accused of bungling its business. It exercises as strong 
a hold over Ulster as in the days before partition ; 
and not least of its triumphs this week was that on 
the opening day of the Show, the musical programme 
rendered by the Free State Army Band included for 
the first time both The Soldier's Song and God Save the 
King. Though old feuds are losing their fierceness, 
one doubts if at this stage any force save that of 
adoration of our national idol, the horse, could induce 
these warring anthems to blend harmoniously. Petro! 
may have conquered elsewhere, but in Ireland horse- 
flesh, thanks largely to the R.D.S., more than holds 
its own. The blood-stock sales at the Dublin Show, 
which not so many years ago averaged ordinarily some 
£15,000, reached £70,000 last August, and this year it 
is expected that the £100,000 mark will be topped. 
Our export trade in horses amounts to two millions 
annually, a sum not to be despised in a poor country. 
The quality of our limestone pastures rather than our 
own exertions is responsible for our horse-breeding 
successes ; and experts contend that if we concentrated 
on the less picturesque job of eliminating scrub bulls 
from our herds and weeding out poor milkers so as 
to raise the yield from 400 to 800 gallons it would 
prove more profitable than all our racers and chasers. 
This, however, is not the Irish way. The R.D.S. has 
already done much to make the Spring Cattle Show a 
popular affair, but for the present the horse continues, 
in our popular phrase, “ to bear the sway.” Hunting, 
which, fortunately, has never been with us exclusively 
a rich man’s sport, has regained all that was lost during 
the troubles. The Free State Army is taking to it almost 
as kindly as the British garrison in the old days; and 
the foot-and-mouth restrictions sent over battalions 


from England last season who found our banks and 
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stone-walls more exciting than anything their own 


country has to offer. 
* * * 


PouiTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—The winding 
A up of the Parliamentary sittings this week has 
not been difficult for the Government Whips. 
The dog-days of August always assist the progress of what is 
called absurdly (in the last weeks at any rate) the business of 
Parliament. Anything more unbusinesslike is, as a matter of 
fact, seldom seen. It is natural to take stock of the position of 
parties at this season, and there has been the usual speculation 
on this by members in the Commons Lobby before they vanished 
to summer haunts. I found a divergence of opinion as to Mr. 
Baldwin’s position. In the Labour and Liberal Parties he is 
thought to have lost ground, and to have shown weakness and 
inconsistency in his handling of the coal situation. It is difficult 
to judge from Westminster what is the feeling in the country. 
At Westminster, if you take opinions in the Conservative Party, 
you find Mr. Baldwin’s stock has gone up. He has kept his 
party together over the coal dispute, at a time when they were 
greatly divided in opinion, and on the whole his party seems 
grateful to him for it. The country may ask what else there is 
to be grateful about ; but what the opinion in the country really 
is, I must leave to others. 
* x * 


Of one thing there is no doubt—as I hear from more than one 
source—and that is that Mr. Baldwin’s health has suffered from 
the strain of responsibility during the prolonged period of 
national anxiety caused by the general strike and the coal 
stoppage. He is not the man he was, physically. He has been 
shaken. And now, to the alarm of his friends, he has cancelled 
his annual rest cure at Aix-les-Bains. He may be persuaded to 
go there later on, in September. But for the time being he insists 
on remaining in England, in case of any sudden turn in the coal 
situation. One result is that in Tory circles it is feared he may 
lose his grip of the helm—which means his grip of the party. 
At the close of the Parliamentary sittings the Right Wing Tories 
were anxiously begging Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland not to let the 
Government commit themselves again to any form of subsidy. 
And among the Die-hards the question of Mr. Baldwin’s 
successor “‘ if anything goes wrong ”’ has been canvassed. I find 
Mr. Churchill’s name is scouted. Mr. Amery has been mentioned 
with more respect lately ; it is said he has mellowed. But to 
the outside observer the choice of Mr. Amery seems as freakish 
as the suggestion of Mr. Churchill. Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
is talked of with approval as a leader at some future time—but 
not yet. Sir Austen is not mentioned at all as a possible leader. 
And there I must leave this abstruse problem, which may not 
be an immediate one. 

* * * 

The Labour Party, to gather up the best opinion at 
Westminster, are in a solid position of strength in Parliament 
and in the country. The industrial trouble has consolidated 
Labour interests, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald keeps the ship 
on an even keel. We do not hear in the Lobby nowadays the 
stunt stories of “ rifts,” and Labour Left Wing revolts. The 
Parliamentary Labour Party knows less of these things than the 
Conservative Press. Speaking of Labour’s Left Wing, I am glad 
to hear better accounts of Mr. Maxton, whose condition has been 
grave. He may not return to Parliament this side of Christmas, 
but he is making a recovery. The only party which enjoys neither 
unity nor loyalty is the Liberal Party, which seems more hope- 
lessly divided than ever. Mr. Lloyd George often makes an 
effective intervention in the Commons, and Captain Wedgwood 
Benn strives to bring his friends also into effective opposition, 
but behind the scenes the bitter quarrel is persisted in—a quarrel 
which, if it is not soon crushed by the rank and file, must render 
the Liberals ineffective at the next election. 

* * * 


In the Autumn sitting of Parliament, I hear the Government 
mean to push through their Electricity, Merchandise Marks, 
and Rural Housing Bills, and to throw overboard most of their 
remaining top-hamper. But before that comes we may have the 
emergency meeting on August 30th, despite the confident 
expectation of the Tories that the coal trouble will be ended 
before then. It is still worth noting how little attention is paid 
in the Press to the facts of the struggle, apart from the speeches. 
A Lancashire manufacturer tells me he has just paid 58s. a ton 
for some Silesian coal, half slate and dirt, which took many more 
hours to heat his furnaces than the local coal formerly did at 
19s.aton. But in the daily Press there are only jubilant headings 
as to the import of foreign coal. 





—— 


THE MINISTER OF HEALTH 


R. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN is one of 
those politicians who have the art of maki 
the other side angry. Even his friends say 

that he is inhumanly cold and aloof; and those who are 
not his friends are frequently tempted to use stronger 
language. For whatever he does, he has a habit of 
doing with a most exasperating air of judicial righteous. 
ness. He does not advise, he admonishes ; he does not 
criticise, he reproves. All his pronouncements have 
the air of the schoolmarm addressing an incorrigibly 
naughty child. 

This irritating manner comes out strongly in the 
Minister of Health’s latest pronouncement. From his 
campaign against what he regards as unduly generous 
Boards of Guardians he has now turned to those who 
are responsible for dispensing benefits under the Health 
Insurance scheme. He feels grave concern on account 
of the recent growth in the number of claims to sickness 
benefit, and of the increased expenditure of many 
Approved Societies under this head. “ Normally,” 
says his latest Circular, “‘ the difference between sickness 
benefit and average earnings is sufficient to afford the 
employed person a substantial inducement not to leave 
work, or to return to it as soon as he is able to doso... 
but in many areas the economic safeguard against 
ill-founded claims no longer exists.”” In other words, 
earnings are so low that workers would rather live on 
the sickness benefit than exert themselves to earn the 
low wages within their reach. This, the Circular urges, 
is borne out by the fact that the greatest increase in 
claims has taken place in the poorer districts, 
Accordingly, Mr. Chamberlain is now urging the 
doctors and the Insurance authorities to greater rigour 
in scrutinising claims to benefit. “‘ The Minister fears 
that practitioners have not sufficiently realised that 
an increase in the number of claims in itself necessitates 
more than usual care in considering whether the 
statutory conditions for the receipt of sickness and 
disablement benefit have been fulfilled.” 

What ground has he for this nagging ? It is, of course, 
legitimate for the Minister of Health to safeguard the 
funds of the National Insurance scheme against 
misuse through deliberate malingering. But is such 
malingering the cause of the recent increase in claims? 
There are many other possible reasons. Take, for ex- 
ample, the very fall in earnings which Mr. Chamberlain 
appears to regard as chiefly responsible for the malinger- 
ing he desires to suppress. May it not be that in many 
cases earnings have fallen, especially in view of short 
time and discontinuous employment, below the point 
at which they suffice to maintain working-class 
households in reasonable health and fitness? The 
relation between food and health is one of which little 
is known in middle-class and upper-class circles. 
Possibly Mr. Chamberlain himself has never observed 
it. It is nevertheless a very real relation; greatly 
lowered powers of resistance to disease occur at @ 
point that is far short of starvation. May not the 
increased claims, which have occurred especially in 
the poorer districts, indicate a real increase in sickness 
directly due to this cause? More stringent adminis- 
tration will not make a man well if he is ill; it is more 
likely to make him worse, or to retard his recovery. 
And it is quite as arguable that, under normal conditions, 
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workers often go to work when they are not fit as that 

they often stay away when they are. Both cases occur, 

of course; the question is which is the more common. 

Then, again, Mr. Chamberlain takes no account of 
the effects which his own policy and that of his colleagues 
jn dealing with unemployment is bound to have on 
the incidence of sickness among the workers. With 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland busy paring down Unemploy- 
ment Benefit and Mr. Neville Chamberlain inciting 
the Guardians to fresh economies, the unemployed 
workman stands a good chance, when he does get a 
job, of going to it in thoroughly bad physical and 
mental condition. He is then, of course, more than 
normally liable to both sickness and accident. He falls 
iJ; and Mr. Chamberlain pursues him with an 
endeavour to promote further “‘ economies ” by taking 
his sickness benefit away. Where is the poor man to 
get such help as will again set him up, and restore him 
to industry as an efficient worker? In due course, we 
suppose Mr. Chamberlain will be sending out a circular 
drawing attention to the serious increase in the public 
expenditure on burial grounds, and urging more 
careful scrutiny of the applicants for admission, who 
may be shamming dead in order to escape from the 
Minister’s too persistent attention. 

Together with the new circular on Health Insurance, 
it is worth while to consider Mr. Chamberlain’s answers 
in Parliament last week concerning the payment of 
poor relief by certain Boards of Guardians. Under 
the West Ham Act, the Minister has been given powers 
which practically enable him to impose maximum 
seales of relief on any distressed area. Certain Members 
of Parliament drew attention to the contrary case of 
Boards which are paying relief on scales far lower than 
those which the Minister himself recommends. Mr. 
Chamberlain admitted that the scales in question were 
low, but refused to take any action, giving only a 
promise to keep the matter under observation. 

We have thus arrived, in respect of poor relief, at a 
situation in which the central Government imposes 
on local authorities a maximum, but not a minimum 
standard. This is a policy of blank reaction. It has 
generally been regarded as the duty of the central 
authority to lay down, and to enforce universally, 
minimum standards of social provision, and to leave 
it to local initiative to improve on these minima. 
The rationing of grants on the plea of “ national 
economy” has already limited, in most services, the 
freedom of local bodies to go beyond the general 
standard. But it has been left for Mr. Chamberlain 
to enforce a maximum in a service for which there is 
no minimum standard at all, although it seems clear 
that the low rates of relief, and the entire refusal of 
Telief in some cases, have been directly prompted by 
local animus against the miners and by the desire to 
force them back to work on any terms. 

In short, it appears that Mr. Chamberlain is bent on 
chivvying the poor from pillar to post, doubtless in 
pursuance of what he believes to be his duty, but in 
& spirit that we thought even Tories had forgotten 
in the twentieth century. We do not deny that his 
Position is difficult. As wages fall below a living 
standard, there is bound to come, as there came during 
the Napoleonic Wars, an increasing pressure on whatever 
agencies for relief are accessible to the sufferers. Quite 
apart from any malingering, growing need and declining 


physical resources inevitably lead to this result. To 
Mr. Chamberlain is assigned the unpleasant rdéle of 
scaring the needy away from the Government’s corn- 
fields. The Government means to help the employers 
to cut wages, and it does not mean to let the workers 
get back their losses, or part of them, on the 
Speenhamland plan. Mr. Chamberlain has taken on 
this distressful task ; what is lamentable—and ominous, 
we think, for him and for the Government—is that he 
performs it with such gusto. 

A far deeper complaint, of course, is to be laid against 
the low wages which cause such a situation to arise. 
No one can defend wages which are so low that men and 
women can be even plausibly accused of preferring to 
live on their small sickness benefits under the Health 
Insurance scheme. No one can defend at all the wages 
which are now being paid to large groups of workers, 
not only in the less organised trades, but in some of the 
staple industries largely dependent on export. We 
note that employers in the leading industries and the 
members of the Industrial Group in the House of 
Commons are warning the Prime Minister that the coal 
dispute must be settled on an “economic basis.” But 
is that an “‘ economic basis” which denies a reasonable 
standard of living to more than a million workers? 
It is no more “economic” than it is “‘economy”’ to 
cut down the expenditure on health and education at 
the cost of impairing the nation’s efficiency. 

Mr. Chamberlain, it may be urged, is not responsible 
for low wages, and is only one of a number responsible 
for the policy we have criticised. But Mr. Chamberlain 
is not a weak man ; he is one of the ablest and strongest 
members of the Cabinet. Nobody supposes that the 
programme of his Department is dictated for him by his 
brother or Mr. Churchill or the Prime Minister. And 
what his Department does is of the first importance to 
the country. A generous and far-sighted statesman as 
Minister of Health could do much to remedy the present 
discontents—he might even do something to redeem the 
unpopularity of the present Government! Mr, 
Chamberlain’s niggling interferences—reminiscent as 
they are of the worst traditions of the old Whiggish 
Local Government Board—are the despair alike of 
those who believe in local Government and those who 
are concerned for the public health. He has made a 
pretty shrewd guess at what the working classes, at 
any rate, think of him, and he shows prudence in leaving 
Ladywood for the safer suburban retreat of Eigbaston. 
But not all the members of his party have Edgbastons 
to go to. It would be better for them, and for the rest 
of us, if the Minister of Health changed his policy 
instead of his constituency. 


FRANCE, ENGLAND, AMERICA 


Paris, August 2nd. 

EMONSTRATIONS of various kinds in the Paris 

ID streets have been directed against the United 

States of America, scarcely against Great Britain. 

This is a surprising change. Hitherto the French have, 

sometimes secretly, sometimes openly, disliked the English. 

They have tried to batter themselves into an affection for 
the Americans. 

Certainly nobody should rejoice because it is the turn 
of the Americans to share the unpopularity that has long 
been reserved for the British. Yet the change is highly 
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significant. In its consequences it may even be helpful. 
When unpleasant truths are being spoken by English 
politicians and by English newspapers about America, the 
Americans become angry rather than hurt; but when the 
French public manifests against America, the Americans 
are hurt rather than angry. Whatever may be urged 
against the wisdom and the good taste of English news- 
papers and of the Paris crowds, the effect of this concen- 
trated fire on the United States is to arouse a clearer 
consciousness of the somewhat selfish, short-sighted policy 
of America since the War. 

Already the Presidential elections are casting their 
shadows before; and Mr. Coolidge and his advisers, and 
the Republican Party in general, are anxiously wondering 
whether they will be devastatingly criticised for their 
conduct in respect of Europe. The Democrats, to my 
personal knowledge, are considering whether their cam- 
paign cannot be based upon the bankruptcy of American 
foreign policy. Recent visits of the most influential 
publicists—the proprietor of the New York Times, Mr. 
Ochs, for example—are extremely important. They were 
followed by plain-spoken accounts of America’s unpopu- 
larity on the Continent. The first impulse was to postpone 
such a revelation until a later date. It was thought to be 
too soon to begin to show the shortcomings of the adminis- 
tration. But various events precipitated the attack. 
There was not unnaturally the consideration that, if one 
journal did not unloose its thunder, another journal would 
steal it. The New York World was, indeed, ready. Then 
came smashing blows from England, which might merely 
have hardened the American heart. They were, however, 
reinforced by a silent march in Paris of twenty thousand 
war veterans past the statue of Washington, in dumb 
reproach against the White House. The franc fell alarm- 
ingly, and the French people, foolishly and excitedly, 
surrounded the monstrous autocars which circulate in the 
city, and vigorously booed their occupants. To be sure, 
those occupants were of all nationalities, but it was well 
understood that Americans were the specific object of blame. 

It is not for me to magnify the incidents, which have been 
over-reported. In themselves they amounted to very 
little. Nobody intending to visit France need be deterred. 
There was no real ill-humour, but only a momentary irrita- 
tion, in this harmless display of Xenophobia. Nevertheless, 
sundry episodes, trivial as they were, made a deep impression 
on the American mind. I know how my American 
colleagues dealt with these happenings, and I know the 
*“* reactions ” which were produced. America, so to speak, 
put on its thinking-cap. Was it accurate to state that 
America was friendless, that America could no longer count 
on the good opinion of any European nation? It may be 
supposed that America can afford to be indifferent, but in 
fact America is not indifferent. Businesslike as the Ameri- 
cans are, they would wish to be loved for themselves. They 
do not care to be reminded that they are the universal 
creditors, and that a League of Debtors is in process of 
formation against them. They are, at bottom, sentimen- 
talists. What! Is Lafayette to be forgotten? Is British 
ancestry to be ignored? Are all the generous deeds of the 
after-war period—the erection of monuments, the endow- 
ment of institutions, the glowing post-prandial oratory, the 
thousands of delegations, the innumerable columns of 
praise with portraits in all degrees of smudginess printed 
on the front-pages of the Paris Press, absolutely meaningless? 

Be it observed that somehow the English have failed to 
advertise themselves in France. Lord Mayors may come 
and Lord Mayors may go without attracting much attention, 
but the memory of Lloyd George remains. America might 
refuse to ratify the Versailles Treaty, might cause the 
Tripartite Pact to collapse, but Doctor Nicholas Murray 
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Butler had only to appear for eulogies of America to ascend 
skyhigh. The Balfour Note seemed to show convincingly 
that England wished to collect merely a small portion of 
the Continental debt in order to pay America; but the 
French declined to render America responsible for the 
debts muddle. Let it not be supposed that a few politicians 
and publicists alone drew a distinction between England 
and America, to the detriment of England. The Freneh 
generally were far more anti-English than anti-Americap, 
Whenever I want to learn what the French are thinking, 
I go to the little cabarets comparatively unfrequented by 
foreigners, where chansonniers sing satirical topical songs, 
They understand nothing of their subject, but they under. 
stand the sort of abuse which will be appreciated by their 
audiences. Even a few weeks ago in one of these establish. 
ments I heard song after song, exclusively directed against 
the English, applauded vociferously. Such songs, however 
unfair, however ill-informed, were “‘ sure winners.” 

It may be, of course, that the term English is used in 
generic sense, and that England,as it were, embraces America, 
Yet England was undoubtedly regarded as the chief culprit. 
Even when American finance was meant, the phrase Anglo- 
Saxon finance was used. Frenchmen did not ask each other 
what was the rate of the dollar. They asked each other 
what was the rate of the pound. Obviously, this is a 
matter of convenience. In speaking of the dollar one must 
use decimal points. One must say that the dollar is at 
41.54, whereas one need only say that the pound is at 203, 
It is much more unpleasant to intimate that the pound 
is at 200, or 220, or 240, than to intimate that the dollar 
is at 40 point something, or 45 odd. The pound is taken 
as the standard, and Frenchmen are hardly aware that 
roughly five dollars go to the pound. Nor do they declare 
that the franc is falling: they assume on the contrary that 
the pound is rising. It is useless for me to protest toa 
Frenchman that the pound does not fluctuate, that the 
pound is stationary. They look at the figures which appear 
to indicate that the pound is soaring at the expense of the 
franc. If the French newspapers had persistently told the 
public that the franc had dropped to six sous, four sous, 
three sous, two sous, a better appreciation of the facts would 
long ago have been obtained. In the countryside there are 
still many folk who hold the franc to be worth a frane. 
In so far as they trouble to ascertain the exchange rate, they 
persuade themselves that the pound has somehow been 
rigged higher than it ought to be. In the towns, too, a 
clear realisation of financial phenomena is relatively rare. 


Yet a consciousness of the reality vaguely stirred when 
the catastrophe was imminent. In recent articles of mine 
reservations about the working of democratic institutions 
have been made, but though they must be maintained, 4 
good word may here, without contradiction, be put m 
for democracy. The people may not know, but sooner of 
later they feel. When the crisis was most acute, when the 
Parliamentary machine was unquestionably out of geaf, 
how was the situation saved? By the people. When the 
President of the Republic, when the Ministers and Minis 
trables, when the Chambers, were unable at once to follow 
the rules of the game and find a solution, the people came 
on the scene. It was the people who by a few manifestations 
in the street overthrew the Herriot Government, shattered 
the mischievous Bloc des Gauches, demanded the return 
of a man like Poincaré, who has always been above parties, 
who has, with all his limitations, with all his mistakes, 
worked unremittingly in what he considered to be the 
national interest, and has never temporised or compromi 
or endeavoured to perform music-hall tricks of political 
equilibrium. It was the people who, when they had secured 
Poincaré, frightened the deputies into quiescence, and 
helped to convert the most talkative and inept Chamber 
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in the world into a silent Parliament ready to renounce 
its prerogatives of obstruction. 

Poincaré was fortunate in that he was backed by the 
unmistakable will of the people, but he also proved himself 
much abler than Caillaux. Caillaux had bluntly asked for 
aDictatorship. Poincaré, availing himself of Parliamentary 
resources, induced Parliament to pass special rules of 
procedure, and quietly assumed a Dictatorship. What he 
will do with it we have yet to see, but I believe it possible 
that during the next few months the position of French 
finances will be immensely improved. 

Now all this is part of the public awakening, and it is 
entirely wrong to write of the popular movements, which 
may be considered anti-American, of the past week or 
two, without reference to the larger movements. The 
larger movements were in favour of an energetic redress- 
ing of the financial situation, and only incidentally was 
this national desire antagonistic to foreign aid, and still 
more incidentally to foreigners, especially Americans. 
France can save herself—that was the cry. She does not 
wish to be saved by outside help. M. Caillaux, like the 
pessimistic experts, had based his whole scheme on the 
ratification of the debt settlements, whether those settle- 
ments were regarded as acceptable or not, because such 
was the price to be paid for fresh loans. I have personal 
reason to assert that M. Poincaré is not so foolish as to 
exclude foreign aid, but foreign aid is not the foundation 
of his plan. At the right moment, in the right conditions, 
it will be sought—and will be obtained. But it will not 
imply the surrender of France, the abdication of France 
into the hands of foreign financiers. First, France must 
show that she can at a pinch dispense with foreign aid, 
and when she has proved this, then she will welcome it. 
Surely there is no need to emphasise the superiority of 
this conception over the conception of M. Caillaux. It is 
more in conformity with national pride, with national 
interest, and in the long run is more likely to lead to national 
salvation. Whether the conception can be executed is 
another matter. I am inclned to think it can. 

Influential Americans are urging, or are about to urge, 
that the attempt to collect uncollectable debts is too 
expensive an enterprise, because for a mere shadow America 
is ineurring the enmity of the world for sixty-two years. 
During those generations much may happen. America 
may want friends. America may find herself involved in 
war. There are countries which might have a certain desire 
to see America humiliated, or at least reduced to the same 
difficult situation as Europe. If, on the other hand, 
European countries pledged themselves to assist America 
with necessary supplies in untoward circumstances, pre- 
cisely as America assisted Europe in untoward circum- 
stances, those European countries would be interested in 
seeing that such an occasion never arose. Perhaps the 
true solution of the debt problem is help for help. The 
old Tule of hospitality—chop for chop—conveyed an 
admirable idea of social amenities. (The new international 
tule—pay for your chop—is totally different in spirit. 

There should be no exaggeration of the Paris incidents, 
but they may have more far-reaching diplomatic and 
Political results than was contemplated by an unruly band 
of discontented citizens. SisLEy HupDLEsTon. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN MEXICO 


N August Ist there began in Mexico a conflict 
between Church and State about which it seems 
possible to say at least one thing—that it cannot 

be closed by any form of compromise settlement, The 
Roman Catholic Church and the Republic of Mexico have 
n essentially at war ever since the separation from 





Spain in 1921. The Constitution of 1857 made the war 
definite and permanent, by stripping the Church of its 
enormous extraneous wealth and proscribing the religious 
orders. Under the Constitution of 1917—which, with 
its provisions relating to land and minerals, as well as the 
anti-clerical clauses, is the chief basis of Mexican unrest 
to-day—the work of expropriation is now being resumed 
by President Calles. Mexico to-day, therefore, is the 
spectacular battleground upon which the fortunes of Rome 
in Latin America will be decided, perhaps for all time. 

During the first forty years of its independent existence 
Mexico made no serious effort to end the church system of 
the Spaniards which the Republic had inherited. Its 
power was virtually unlimited. Its total property was 
variously estimated at from one-third to one-half of the 
entire resources of the country. The Church owned mines 
and maintained peonage—which was virtually slavery ; 
it was all-powerful in the schools; and it exercised a vast 
general influence in the community. That influence was, 
of necessity, foreign. It was built up by the Spanish 
hierarchy, which in the eyes of the progressive people in 
the Republic was a vicious element, working against the 
establishment of a strong and independent Mexico in 
Mexican hands. The anti-clerical provisions of 1857 were 
designed to make an end of the Spanish system, and they 
did in fact inaugurate a new era by the confiscation of the 
Church’s landed and industrial estates. But the Constitution 
ran ahead of the country’s political condition. Fifty years 
ago Mexico passed under the dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz, 
and the long rule of that remarkable man was no less 
satisfactory to the Catholic hierarchy than it was to the 
mining concessionaires. The Church gradually returned in 
strength, restoring its convents, reconstituting its parishes, 
extending its schools, and, as its opponents contended, 
invariably throwing its weight on the side of the reactionary 
forces. The social conditions of Mexico, in the meantime, 
were unchanged. [Illiteracy remained at 90 per cent. of 
the population. The Diaz epoch ended in 1910 and was 
followed by a decade of revolution, from which emerged 
the Constitution of 1917. This was carried through by 
President Carranza and is now, after nine years, being put 
into effect, as regards the whole of the church clauses, by 
President Plutarco Calles, who succeeded General Obregon 
two years ago. 

The Church is attacked in the Carranza Constitution first 
of all as a foreign body, alien alike in authority and per- 
sonnel. The important clauses are those which deal with 
the taking over of the churches as State property, the 
registration of priests as members of a profession, and the 
complete secularisation of the schools. It is declared that 
every person is free to embrace the religion of his choice 
and to practise any ceremonies connected therewith, 
provided they do not involve offences against the law. All 
religious ceremonies must be performed within the regular 
places of worship. Only a Mexican by birth can be a 
minister of any creed. The State Legislatures are 
empowered to fix the number of priests and ministers 
according to population. Marriage is a civil contract. 
Monastic orders are made wholly illegal, as involving a 
formal limitation of the citizen’s personal freedom. The 
federal authority has power to exercise certain defined 
interferences in matters of worship; but Congress must 
not enact laws to establish or forbid any religion. No 
religious periodical is permitted to discuss public affairs 
or the Government’s church policy. Primary instruction 
in the public schools is declared to be free and secular ; 
and in private schools, which are under full Government 
supervision, it is to be secular. No minister may establish 
or direct a primary school; priests and nuns may not 


teach. Ministers are forbidden to form associations for 
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political purposes, and they are subject to imprisonment 
for six years if found guilty of inciting to “ disavowal of 
the political institutions or to disobedience of the laws.” 

President Calles had been in office only a few months 
when it became clear that his Government was resolved to 
undertake the thorough enforcement of the Constitution, 
and battle was joined in February last, when Pope Pius XI 
addressed an apostolic letter to the bishops and clergy of 
the Church in Mexico exhorting them to offer a united 
Catholic resistance to the Government’s policy. The 
closing of convents and schools and the expulsion of alien 
priests and nuns had already begun; but it was not until 
the proclamation, in early July, of a final decree by the 
President that the struggle entered upon the acute stage. 
The decree made certain regulations supplementary of 
the Constitution. The wearing, outside the churches, of 
any distinctive religious garb was forbidden, and severe 
penalties were announced for all offences against the 
anti-clerical laws and regulations. 

The character and extent of the “‘ united Catholic resist- 
ance” could easily have been foreseen. The Church 
called up all its resources of popular appeal, and used them 
to the utmost. Proclamation was made that on the first 
of August, when the churches were taken over by the 
public authorities, the country would be placed by the 
Archbishops under an Interdict. Processions were organ- 
ised, vast congregations assembled, and a hundred thousand 
confirmations held, while in the United States the enormous 
resources of Catholic propaganda were concentrated upon 
the White House and the State Department. These 
demonstrations, more impressive than any of the kind in 
the Catholic world since the last act of secularisation in 
France twenty years ago, were, of course, ignored by Presi- 
dent Calles. To recalcitrant prelates who plead or threaten 
he replies that the Constitution stands, the law must be 
obeyed, the policy must run its course, and every agent 
of the Government must be ready to enforce it without 
reserve. The Government’s action, he explains, does not 
go beyond “ police measures in enforcement of the Mexican 
laws,” and he reiterates that the hierarchy and the foreign 
priesthood have been given an ample series of warnings 
during the nine years since the Constitution was enacted. 
The President, it is clear, is what we mean by a thorough- 
going anti-clerical statesman, and his defiance of the 
multiple menaces provoked by the decrees affords suffi- 
cient proof of his courage and determination. But he would 
appear to be speaking the truth when he informs the Church 
leaders that the enforcement. of the Constitution is an 
inevitable process which would in any case have been 
carried forward by the present Government. He has, 
however, done much to sharpen the conflict by rejecting the 
first overtures for compromise, which were based upon the 
proposal for one year’s truce. 

The Church’s reply to the President is not confined to 
the Interdict. The clerical leaders are attempting the 
method of economic boycott, for the twofold purpose of 
detaching the middle classes from their support of the 
Government and of breaking the solidarity of organised 
Labour. President Calles has acted upon the assumption 
that the Mexican Federation of Labour, which claims a 
membership of 1,500,000 and counts as a main support 
of his Government, is wholly to be depended upon in this 
struggle with the Church. He had good reason for so 
thinking; and, as a matter of fact, it was the Federation 
of Labour which, on the Sunday of the Interdict, made 
the great processional display of loyalty to the Government. 
It must, however, be obvious that the labour ranks are 
open to serious attack from the religious side, since a 
large portion of the membership must be regarded as being 
more or less under clerical influence. It is a point of some 
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significance that the Catholic propagandists in the Uniteg 
States have realised this and acted upon it, by organising 
an aggressive movement within the American Federation 
of Labour, beginning with the Catholic workmen of Chicago, 

The important question for the world, and especially 
for the United States, is the question whether the war 
of Church and State in Mexico can be kept within the 
boundaries of a domestic dispute. The Mexican Gover. 
ment, needless to say, affirms that it can and must be, 
President Calles announces that Mexico can admit no 
interference from any foreign Government, and it may be 
stated with complete assurance that on this point, at 
least, the President of the United States is in perfect 
agreement with him. Mr. Coolidge occupies in regard to 
Mexico a position of extraordinary difficulty. He is the 
third President in succession who has found it necessary 
to resist the closely organised agencies, industrial and other, 
which are working incessantly throughout the United 
States towards war with Mexico. Not many months 
ago the present Secretary of State in Washington succeeded 
in making an agreement with the Calles Government 
which removed a number of the causes of friction, Lut it 
so happened that the war-makers were becoming active 
again just as the Church dispute flared up. Many of them, 
it is evident, look upon the present situation as a godsend 
for their cause. They persuade themselves that the groans 
of a persecuted Church and the cries of exiled nuns can 
be exploited, in Protestant America, on behalf of their 
crusade, which is directed towards the mineral riches of 
Mexico. But this persuasion of theirs means _ horrible 
perplexity for President Coolidge, who is under bombard- 
ment from every side. The Catholics of the United States 
number between eighteen and twenty millions. Their 
organisations are wealthy and powerful. They include 
certain large bodies of voters—one of them, indeed, sur- 
passing all other sections of the American community 
in political effectiveness—which cannot be ignored by any 
American politician or by the President. These at the 
moment are demanding, with one voice, that the Washington 
Government should dispatch a ringing remonstrance to 
the President of Mexico upon his impious policy against 
the Church. Mr. Coolidge is the elected head of a nation 
which contains five or six Protestants to every Catholic. 
He presides over a Government which embodies in its 
entirety the doctrine of the secular State. Accordingly, 
it may be thought, the strictest neutrality in respect of 
Mexico is imposed upon him—even if we set aside the 
militant Protestant societies, the great force of old-fashioned 
anti-Romanism prevailing in the Southern and Western 
States, and that grotesque terrorism which is the monopoly 
of the Ku Klux Klan. President Coolidge, we must 
assume, will continue to sit tight, steadily refusing to be 
drawn into the vortex of ecclesiastical war. But it cannot 
be denied that the problem created for him by the Church 
in Mexico is immeasurably more difficult than any with 
which he has so far been called upon to grapple. 


THE DEAN 


EAN INGE, everybody will agree, is one of the 
1D most interesting figures in contemporary England. 
He is a man with a mind who speaks his mind. 

He is a man with ideals who obviously does his best to put 
his opinions to the test of the real. He is not content to 
say “ God is love ” in a vague way and to feel that, having 
said this, he has done all that a man can do to dissolve the 
troubles of mankind. He is the enemy of windy sent 
mentalities. He does not care a row of pins for Justice oF 
Faith or Hope or Charity, if they are only woolly words 
spelt with capital letters. The sentimentalist delights ™ 
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capital letters ; Dean Inge always brings us back to the 
ion what the word really means when it begins with 

the minuscule of ordinary life. He believes with John 
Morley that even if great thoughts come from the heart, 
it is better that they should emerge through the head. 
Such a man, it seems to me, performs an extremely useful 
function in society. He is the man who, if we go to a railway 
station and ask for a cheap ticket for Utopia, comes up 
to us and whispers in our ear, “ Don’t be a fool.” He 
knows that, for all most of the Utopians have ever achieved, 
they might as well, instead of taking their impracticable 
tickets, have remained in the station, sleeping on a bench 
and dreaming a long dream over the racing edition of an 
evening paper. Theologically, he may be willing to ask 
the question, “ How can we get to Heaven?” : as a politi- 
cian and an inhabitant of the earth, he is much more 
interested in the question, “‘ How can we make the best of 
Purgatory ?”’ He believes in civilisation in this world and 
salvation in the next, and he scarcely even understands the 
point of view of any one who would like to see salvation in 
both. To him the impossibilist is the enemy of the best 
possible. He stands, like Saturn disguised as an ironical 
note of exclamation, at the narrow gateway through which 
all dreams and ideals and sentiments must pass on their 
way into reality. Dean Inge undoubtedly tries to put the 
fear of God even into dreams that ought to be allowed 
through. But he at least deserves praise as a Devil’s 
advocate or challenger, who will not allow any gas-filled 
oddity to go past merely because it happens to be labelled 
“ Ideal.” 

Unfortunately, those who make a habit of suspecting 
ideals are just as liable to become the victims of error as 
those to whom ideals are part of their daily diet. Realism 
in the past has made as many mistakes as idealism. People 
who don’t believe in the New Jerusalem wander as blindly 
into bogs as people who do. Scepticism has as often been 
refuted by experience as sentimentalism. Dean Inge, in 
defending the civilisation that we at present possess against 
the idealists, is defending a civilisation that has largely 
been built up by idealists. In attacking the Bishops and 
other Christians who have been doing their best to persuade 
Mr. Baldwin to apply something like Christian principles 
in the settlement of the coal war, Dean Inge is attacking 
the sort of man as a result of whose labours English children, 
even in the city slums, are in this year of grace wearing 
tibbons in their hair and pretty frocks and boots instead of 
being turned into prematurely-aged beasts of burden in 
the factories, shops and mines. It is true that agnostics 
and others played their part as well as Christians in improv- 
ing the education, the housing, and the working conditions 
of the poor, and that the rebelliousness of the poor them- 
selves also played a large and legitimate part ; but who can 
deny that one of the great motive forces that have made 
the lot of the poor more tolerable, and the lot of the rich 
less a reproach and disgrace, during the last century was 
the spirit of Christianity applied, not merely in personal life, 
but in polities ? 

Dean Inge’s article, “ Interfering Parsons,” in the Sunday 
Express, indeed, appears to be written on the assumption 
that the nineteenth century never existed. He is never 
tired of denouncing us for belittling the great Victorians, 
but he forgets that the great thing about the great Victorians 
was that the best of the great Victorians were a sort of 
interfering parsons even when they were laymen. Who 
could have been more parsonlike than the Earl of 
Shaftesbury ? “He had,” we are told, “ great pleasure in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association,” and “ the Church 
Missionary Society, as well as the missionary societies of 
Nonconformists, found in him a most ardent friend.” Like 
the various Bishops and clergymen who have intervened in 


the coal dispute, he was, however, one of that body of “* in- 
corrigible sentimentalists ” (in Dean Inge’s phrase) ‘‘ who 
will not listen to the plainest facts of political economy.” 
He saw with horror what havoc the plain facts of political 
economy, with no incorrigible sentimentalist to interfere 
with them, were playing with the lives of little children. 
“ Children, sometimes not over four or five years of age, 
were found toiling in the dark, in some cases so long as 
eighteen hours a day, dragged from bed at four o'clock in 
the morning, and so utterly wearied out that instruction, 
either on weekdays or Sundays, was utterly out of the 
question. Often they were attached by chain and girdle 
to trucks, which they had to drag on all fours through the 
workings to the shaft.”” In the name of political economy 
the mineowners made their fortunes by means of this kind, 
which even Dean Inge would scarcely defend to-day. If 
they were abolished in the forties of the nineteenth century, 
it was because that incorrigible sentimentalist, Lord 
Shaftesbury, scattered the facts of political economy into 
flight with the magic of the name of Christ. 

The facts of political economy, as interpreted by the 
possessing classes, were bulwarks against every change 
that, I imagine, makes the nineteenth century seem noble 
to Dean Inge to-day. It was an age of incorrigible senti- 
mentalists at war with incorrigible political economists, 
and, if children in England to-day are happier than they 
were a hundred years ago, it is because on so many occasions 
the incorrigible sentimentalists won. There was an in- 
corrigible sentimentalist named Charles Dickens, who 
put off the embroidered robes of the artist in order to 
attack cruelty in the workhouse, the shop, the factory 
and the school. “Can all our troubles be cured by warm 
hearts,” asks Dean Inge, “or do we need cool heads 
as well?” To Dickens such a question would have been 
almost meaningless. He saw no essential opposition 
between a warm heart and a cool head. He certainly 
did not wait until his head was feeling cool before pouring 
out the warmth of his heart in pity and indignation. He 
clearly took the view, indeed, that unless a man had a 
warm heart, it did not much matter whether he had a 
head at all. If a warm heart is no substitute for a cool 
head, it is equally true that a cool head is no substitute 
for a warm heart. And, if a man has a warm heart why 
on earth should it be a crime to let it influence his politics ? 

If there are better homes, better dinner-tables, better 
schools, better workshops, even better prisons and lunatic 
asylums and hospitals than there used to be, it is largely 
owing to the fact that warm-heartedness refused again 
and again to be intimidated by old-fashioned political 
economy. Who knows what tortures the warm heart of 
John Howard in the eighteenth century may have spared 
unhappy prisoners in succeeding generations? The aboli- 
tion of slavery may seem a trifle to men with cool heads, 
but the warm-hearted still hold the name of a sort of 
interfering parson called Wilberforce in respect because 
he believed that the liberty of human beings was more 
important than money. The sweated women in the 
factories and in the little rooms where they sewed the 
garments of the well-to-do—see that incorrigible sentimen- 
talist, Thomas Hood—lived long under the benign rule 
of hard-hearted men with cool heads till warm-hearted 
men with any sort of heads came along and rescued them. 
“* Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you,” quotes 
Dean Inge, and it is a great and true saying; but is it 
the retort that Dean Inge would have made to Charles 
Dickens and Thomas Hood ? 

I fancy that, if the “interfering parsons” had only 
lived in the reign of Queen Victoria instead of in the reign 


of King George V., Dean Inge would now be holding them 
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up to us as types of the moral grandeur that used to exist 
before the decadence of our own times. I doubt if he 
would then have seen in them “* some obvious timeservers, 
who will have their reward when the Socialists come into 
power,” “incorrigible sentimentalists,” “‘ the new type of 
parson, sprung from the ranks and soured by poverty and 
thwarted social ambition,” and “ a large class who, finding 
their people bored with religion, and perhaps not having 
much to say on that subject themselves, gladly escape to 
politics in which they see so much more excitement and 
actuality.” I confess I am as reluctant to believe that 
my fellow-men are angels as anybody. But what evidence 
has Dean Inge that these interfering parsons are more socially 
ambitious than the parsons who have written to the T:mes 
in defence of the Government, or that any of them has 
neglected any of his duties as a parson or a pastor in order 
to express the opinion that justice and mercy are divine 
attributes, and that men, being made in the image of 
God, ought to do all in their power to show something 
of the divine nature even in their politics? After all, the 
interfering parsons have proposed nothing revolutionary. 
They have proposed nothing more than that that incorri- 
gible sentimentalist, Mr. Baldwin, should put his speeches 
on industrial goodwill into practice. The nineteenth 
century has already established in various land and other 
reforms the principle that society has the right, if private 
property is used in such a way as to lead to the impoverish- 
ment of great masses of human beings, to step in and to 
defend the rights of the poor against the incompetence of 
the rich. It is not necessary to agree with Mr. Cook in 
order to feel that it is a shameful thing for the State not 
to do all in its power to see that the mines are run in such 
a way that the miners and their wives and their children 
will be given a fair chance in life and be prevented from 
sinking back to a pre-Christian level of food, warmth and 
shelter. Materialism? Well, it is about as materialistic 
as making the blind see and the lame walk. It is little 
short of a crime, unless it is proved that no remedy is 
possible, to say to men whose homes are threatened : 
** Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” You might 
as well say it to a hungry child. But what ordinary Chris- 
tian father would ever dream of asking his child to choose 
between the Kingdom of God and its dinner, or of suggesting 


that it was not possible for it to have both ? 
Y. Ys 


THE PRINCIPAL WITNESS 


HE Waterloo Bridge case is entering its final 
stage. The defendant has appealed and _ his 


position is to be examined by a higher court, 
A double task awaits the Royal Commission which has 
just begun its sittings under the chairmanship of Lord 
Lee of Fareham. The first is to consider the problem 
of Waterloo in its relation to the larger question of 
Thames bridges. The second is not described in the 
terms of reference; it has not been referred to in 
Parliament, nor may any mention of it be found in the 
newspapers. Nevertheless it is one which the Commission 
will be compelled to undertake, whether they so desire 
or not. It will be necessary for them to review the 
evidence whereupon Rennie’s bridge was condemned 
to destruction. 

This evidence, cunningly woven into an argument of 
irresistible force, is of three kinds. There are the claims 
of land traffic, which needs more room. There are the 
claims of water traffic, which also needs more room. 
And lastly there is the financial argument, uniting the 
two others in an indissoluble bond. To fix, straighten 
out and repair Rennie’s bridge, we are told, is going to 





—— 


cost us a million of money. And for a million and a thing 
we may have a new bridge, which will give us twice a, 
much room for land traffic and twice as much for water 
traffic. It does not need much reckoning out to discover 
which of the two transactions is likely to be the mogt 
profitable. “Only give us an extra third,” says the 
London County Council to its ratepayers, “and we yilj 
multiply the result by four. Which would you rathe 
have: one bridge for a shilling, or four bridges for one. 
and four?” 

The alternatives are so disparate that we may very 
well decline to make our choice until the figures haye 
been further substantiated. What sort of bridge, fo 
example, is it we are offered for a million and a third? 
Is it a masonry bridge or one of steel? The estimated 
cost of the new Lambeth Bridge, which will consist of 
steel arches enclosed between two masonry fagades, js 
£668,000. This bridge, that is to say, is to be built of 
the same material as Westminster Bridge, which, after 
seventy years, is beginning to crack and is causing the 
L.C.C. a good deal of apprehension. Unlike Waterloo, 
Westminster is failing in its own substance. It is built 
to last possibly a century, while Waterloo is built to last 
(its foundations remaining undisturbed) ten centuries, 
What sort of construction has been allowed for in the 
L.C.C. estimate? This is the first thing the Commission 
must insist upon being told. 

But the other figure will need even closer scrutiny, 
It is a round figure, and, like all round figures, suspicious 
on the face of it. If we had been told that the recon- 
struction of the old bridge would cost us £998,743 10s, 44d. 
our incredulity would have been considerably less. But 
anybody who has had some experience of building repairs 
knows the extraordinary difficulty of arriving at a proper 
estimate of their cost. It is only possible to predict the 
cost of any work if all the stages of it are fully known, 
together with the conditions governing each of these 
stages. Clearly, then, a good deal of latitude is possible 
in the preparation of such an estimate as this. The 
company responsible for the building of Waterloo Bridge 
confidently started out with a capital of £100,000; by 
the time the bridge was finished they found they had 
spent a million. And this was straightforward building, 
not repair work, in which it is far more difficult even to 
achieve a tolerable degree of accuracy. 

Where such vast latitude exists, and the possible sources 
of error are so many, it becomes necessary to inquire 
by what methods the estimate has been drawn up. Its 
authors, we know, are engineers of considerable experi- 
ence. Unfortunately the modern engineer knows as much 
about the ancient monuments business as a modem 
journalist knows about medieval Latin. Our ancient 
monuments were not built after his fashion, and it is 
searcely reasonable of us to ask that he should understand 
them. If any proof were needed of his incapacity to 
understand old structures, we might find it in the recent 
fate of Waterloo Bridge itself. During more than 4 
century the fourth pier from the Surrey side subsided 
sixteen inches. Within a few months of October, 1923, 
when this subsidence was measured, the same pier went 
down another eleven and a-half inches. The cause of this 
fresh subsidence is no secret. It is wholly due to the 
action taken by the engineers to save the bridge. We 
should have thought little of it if this action had (as it 
might easily have done) set up fresh trouble in another 
part. It did nothing of the sort. Its ill effect was 
confined to the injured member, its damage was a 
extension of the existing damage. We are in no way 
belittling the general skill of the modern engineer if 
we say that his acquaintance with the ways of old 
monuments leaves a good deal to be desired. 
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He has, in point of fact, every excuse, for his limitations 
are of our own making. Our ancient monuments belong 
to an age when things were made to last as long as 
humanly possible, and were continuously and pertinaciously 
kept in repair. The science of repairs, then known to 
everyone, is becoming the most recondite of specialities. 
Mr. Henry Ford has a machine which makes a dozen 
automobile radiators in less than five minutes. That is 
not the machine we should ask him to use to repair a 
leak in our own radiator. Thanks to his machine, 
Mr. Ford is able to produce radiators very cheaply. But 
if we insisted on having our radiator repaired on this 

rticular machine, the job might cost us as much as 
several hundred new radiators. Thanks to our modern 
engineer we are able to get our temporary structures very 
cheaply. But to have an old monument repaired by him 
would be rather expensive. Indeed, the figures are before 
us: it would cost exactly one million pounds. 

We know what Mr. Ford would suggest. He would 
tell us to throw our radiator on the scrap-heap and buy 
anew one fresh from his twelve-hundred-an-hour machine. 
“Tt will cost you a shilling to repair your old radiator,” 
he might say, “‘ whereas I can give you four new ones 
for one-and-four.”” Our engineer is saying precisely the 
same thing about Waterloo Bridge, and to most of us 
the opportunity seems too good to be missed. Before we 
accept his offer, however, it behoves us to make certain 
that the repairs cannot be done at a more reasonable 
price. It may be thought that I am trying to be funny 
when I assert that we can only do this by addressing 
ourselves to a repairer. No one could speak in deeper 
earnest; in this case the most obvious course of action 
is the one that it has not thus far been deemed expedient 
to take. There is a reason for this neglect, and it is a 
curious reason but not, let us hope, an indefeasible one. 

The growth of the ancient monuments business since 
Raphael first went into it on behalf of his papal employer 
is the growth of two powers, the power of law and the power 
of skill. It was society as a whole that cared about old 
buildings, not the person or persons in whose possession 
they happened to be. It is still society that cares, it is still 
the private owner who—unless he manages to collect 
money from sightseers—is inclined to regard the thing as a 
nuisance, Nine strenuous years were spent by us in trying 
to pass an Ancient Monuments Protection Act similar to 
those in force on the Continent. The opposition had only 
to remark Joudly enough and often enough that the Bill was 
an assault on the rights of private property, and no more 
would be heard of it during the remainder of the session. 
The measure as finally passed and now operative conceded 
several important points to the outraged landlords. They 
were, however, obliged to tolerate a certain amount of 
benevolent interest on the part of the public and the 
State. The State was invested with a measure of control 
small enough to cause some amusement to a German or an 
Italian, but great enough (and this is the important point) 
to make the acquisition of expert skill worth while and, 
in the end, necessary. 

_ Now, there are many people to whom the idea of State 
interference with the actions of individuals or lesser public 

es is extremely distasteful. There are also many people 
who resent the idea of medical authorities meddling with 
their private lives. But no sane person holding such a view 
Would for that reason deny his wife or mother proper 
medical attention in illness. We may wish to limit the 
influence of a person or a body of persons with the utmost 
Tigour, but we should, unless we were obsessed with fear, 
nevertheless think twice before refusing from them an impor- 
tant service which they alone could render. Yet this is the 
Pathetic attitude which the London County Council has, 






from motives into which we need not inquire, been driven 
to take up. Through its long experience with castle and 
abbey ruins and bridges of all kinds, the Ancient Monuments 
Department of the Office of Works has acquired a store of 
knowledge and experience which is equalled only by a few 
similar bodies abroad. None of these sources of information 
has been drawn upon in sizing up the task of repairing 
Waterloo Bridge. The London County Council has chosen 
to consult not the repairer, who is employed by the State, 
but the expert in rapid temporary construction, who 
happened to be successfully working for it at his own 
particular job. 

Needless to say, the Government repairer could not very 
well volunteer his advice on a matter involving money 
expenditure, any more than a doctor could, uninvited, 
burst into a private household and prescribe an expensive 
course of treatment for a member of the family. It would 
only be decent for the Government expert to come forward 
of his own accord, if he were in a position to provide the 
means for carrying his advice into effect. Unfortunately, 
as we know, such generosity is not within his power. To 
give help of a financial kind is the prerogative of the 
Treasury and Parliament. To give us the benefit of the 
highest experience in the ancient monuments business is 
the unique prerogative of the Ancient Monuments Depart- 
ment of the Office of Works. The lower court in which the 
ease of Waterloo Bridge was tried declined to hear the 
evidence of this Department, and yet it is the principal 
witness in the case. 

For the issue, let it be clearly understood, is financial. 
Everyone is agreed that Waterloo Bridge has merits that 
give it a singular value. It is not on the reality of those 
merits that we are at pains to come to a decision, it is on 
the extent of that value as measured in pounds sterling. 
The question of discomfort and congestion is sometimes 
mentioned, but this, in the last resort, is a matter of pounds 
sterling also. What is Rennie’s bridge worth to us? That 
is the question which requires to be answered. It was 
declared at one time that no human ingenuity could avail 
to save Waterloo Bridge. The declaration was greeted, as 
it deserved to be greeted, with shrieks of derision. The 
result is that we hear no more of it at the present time. 
Instead we are told that for quite a small extra outlay we 
may get a new bridge with twice as much room under and 
twice as much over. We do not want to throw money away, 
but neither do we want to throw away a masterpiece. 
Four bridges for one-and-four! Gentlemen of the Royal 
Commission, it is time the principal witness were called. 
Not till he has been heard will your evidence be complete. 

S. S. STEEPLE. 


Correspondence 
THE FRENCH PARLIAMENTARY SYSTEM 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Mr. Robert Dell, indefatigable letter-writer, obligingly 
contributes an addendum to the article in which I deplored, 
rather incidentally, the inefficiency of the French Parliament. 
He says I have not mentioned the “ principal cause,”’ namely, 
the multiplicity of parties. Readers of Taz New STaTesMAN 
will remember that I have frequently mentioned this cause- 
which is, however, not the principal cause, and is indeed rather 
a consequence than a cause. In my book France and the French, 
I have set out all the facts. But even political articles, in my 
opinion, should have form. At least they have limits of length. 
I did not think a discussion of the causes of the breakdown 
of the Parliamentary institution on the Continent relevant to 
my immediate purpose. 

Perhaps I may be allowed the luxury of piling addendum 
on addendum, and of pointing out what I think to be the central 
truth about the Parliamentary system. In order that the 
machine may work, it must not be taken too seriously. There 
must be a tradition of alternation of office. There must be 
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a tradition of courteous periodic self-effacement. There must 
be a tradition of continuity of policy—which means that Con- 
servative, Liberal, and Labour Ministers alike, are guided by 
the Permanent Officials. Perhaps this is a vital criticism of 
Parliament. Perhaps it implies that the essential condition 
of the existence of Parliament is that it shall not exist overmuch. 
In France these traditions are lacking. Parliament actually 
dares to make an attempt to rule—and when I say Parliament 
I mean Parliament and not the Government. Naturally it 
fails. The multiplicity of groups is important, but much more 
important is this erroneous conception of functions. 

The multiplicity of groups does not really matter whenever 
a man of character, of will, of authority, emerges. He can 
impose himself on the higgledy-piggledy assembly. The Third 
Republic has suffered from a paucity of men of character and 
authority. While the Briands and the Herriots and the Pain- 
levés are leaders, nothing can be done ; but a real leader makes 
his own party and sends the rest of the deputies into opposition. 
Jules Ferry, Waldeck-Rousseau, Combes, Clemenceau, and 
Poincaré, are (whatever one may think of them and of their 
work) practically the only men of the Third Republic who have 
known how to govern. The others have nearly all been tight- 
rope walkers, intriguers, opportunists of the Gambetta type. 
The problem of French Democracy, as of Democracy in general, 
is how to find a superior man who will not abuse his supremacy. 
One should add that the French, as Cesar noted, are particularly 
given to loquacity ; that deputies, especially those on the Left, 
are inclined miserably to struggle for spoils ; that the standard 
of what constitutes a proper appeal to the electorate is low ; 
that the public is apathetic when it is not hostile, believing 
Parliament to be totally unrepresentative of the best elements 
of France ; that occult influences determine the action of some 
of the most demagogic politicians. ...I could continue, 
but all I wish to do is to indicate that the multiplicity of parties 
is not a sufficient explanation of the peculiar inefficiency of the 
French Parliament. I have carefully analysed the situation 
in a book on France, shortly to be published in Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher’s ‘‘ Modern World ”’ series.—Yours, etc., 

248 Boulevard Raspail, Paris 14. SisLeEY HuDDLESTON. 

August Ist. 


FEES FOR THE GARTER 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—‘ A Political Correspondent” is altogether at fault 
in the implication that the Privy Council attempted to exact 
fees from Lord Roberts on his being given the Garter. No 
such exaction is imaginable !—Yours, etc., 

ALMERIC FirzRoy. 

Frogmore Park, Blackwater, Hants. 

August 3rd. 

[If Sir Almeric FitzRoy refers again to the paragraph he 
criticises we think he will see that the words used were general 
and that no particular reference to the Privy Council as such 
was intended.—Eb. N.S.] 


SOUL SNATCHING 
To the Editor of Tak New StTaTesMAnN. 

Smr,—The facts about the reception of Mr. W. H. Mallock 
into the Catholic Church related by Mr. Pitman lead me to ask 
a question to which I have never been able to get an answer, 
in the hope that this time I may be more successful. On what 
grounds is this practice of body-snatching—or soul-snatching— 
justified, and can it be defended even on Catholic premises ? 
Of course, if the Catholic sacraments are mere magical rites, 
whose effect is entirely independent of the dispositions of the 
person receiving them, I understand it, but is that Catholic 
doctrine ? And does Catholic theology justify the belief that 
the reception into the Church of an unconscious person can 
make any possible difference to his spiritual status ? 

The case of Mr. Mallock is far from being an isolated one. 
That of Burton was another, and such cases are frequent, 
especially in France. Some years ago a French Radical senator, 
of strong anti-clerical opinions, was “ reconciled” with the 
Church and given the last sacraments when he was unconscious 
and believed to be on the point of death. Unfortunately he 
recovered and, when he learned what had been done to him, 
he was furious and published the whole story. 

It is difficult to think that concern for the future welfare of 
the person concerned is the sole motive of this somewhat dubious 
practice, for in all such cases as have come to my knowledge the 
position of the victim was such as to make his “ deathbed 
conversion ” a valuable advertisement.—Yours, etc., 

Bellevue (Seine-et-Oise). Rosert DELL. 

August 2nd. 


a 


Miscellany 


/ A LOST PROVINCE 


N my first acquaintance with the Devil, I had not 
() attained that age of reason which comes, in norma] 
cases (according to many theologians) about the 
seventh winter of life, and being as yet incapable of morta] 
sin, I was beyond reach of the fork of that dark spirit and 
could, therefore, afford to observe his sinister activities 
with curiosity rather than withfear. On many nights in the 
small cottage—hidden in a rustling corner of that lost 
province to which for many years I had forgotten the road— 
as we sat around the turf fire upon the open hearth, and 
as I approached sleep, a horseshoe, a bolt, or some other 
unbreakable object that had been shaped by lower fire 
fell, with a loud clatter, down the chimney. 

“‘There’s the Old Boy again,” the neighbours who had 
come in from the rain were accustomed to exclaim as they 
examined the nightly specimen of materialisation or ecto- 
plasmic metal with serious interest and wonder. On the 
last night of these manifestations—more suitable, as ™ have 
since thought, to a poltergeist, or playful elemental than to 
the spirit of evil—a curious object of wrought iron fell, 
with a certain familiarity, at my feet. Now, it had so 
happened that I had been, in secret, troubled by the nature 
of an identical object that hung upon the whitewashed wall 
and which, on grown reflection, I fancy to have been only 
a stand for a smoothing iron. Looking, then, to the wall, 
I saw that the nail was empty and at the same time I heard 
someone climbing down from the low thatched roof outside. 
The arithmetical conclusion was simple, but my suspicions 
were laughed at rather than allayed and on that night the 
chance seed of later scepticism may have been sown care- 
lessly and the Devil, after all, active in instrumental fashion, 
have had his tithe. 

‘* The boys come here to play pitch and toss on wet days,” 
said the tall man who was my companion, when we came 
for the first time under the bridge. Soon afterwards, when 
he had taken a draper’s shop and a wife, in the small town, 
beside the ruined castle of King James, near by, he died. 

“They lose their pennies,” he said that day, long ago, 
‘in the grass.” 

We searched and found many of those lost pence, yet 
despite my scrupulous endeavours, I could never find more 
than the two or three coppers which were sufficient to 
provide less sweets than could make a small boy ill, and 
when I came alone I could light on none at all. Upons 
wettish day that man picked up a silver coin from a spot 
where I had looked behind every blade and I was filled with 
doubt of his words. Yet I have believed in those invisible 
young fellows who pitched for head or harp upon that road 
and dream that on a dark evening I shall hear the chink 
of unseen coins, before they fall to grass, and know the 
phantoms play for luck. 

Of the small boy who stayed in the large white farmhouse 
behind the opposite gate, I remember only the moral fact 
that he was very bold. On a quiet sunny evening, when the 
hens dropped a grey lid, and there was no sound but that 
of a far drowsy scythe, we stole into the abandoned kitches, 
where the fire was asleep and pans were bright on the wall, 
and we climbed the ricketty ladder to the loft, forgetful 
of the aged ghost who lodged there as, for a purpose, We 
had often been informed. Beneath the dark rafters terror 
stirred and assailed me, and him no doubt, for, with 4 
simultaneous shriek, we hurried down the shaky steps of that 
ladder and did not cease our outcry until we sat, trembling, 
on the distant gate. 

Fear, though leaping to terrible consciousness in a child, 
is blown out by new sight or sound; so we hurried, soo? 
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to the pigsty, and with that astonishing cruelty of the 
young, that spiteful sense of injurious fate, armed with 
switches, one standing at the door, one within, we harried 
the unfortunate groundlings. With shame and redness, I 
have remembered how those pigs raced in a frantic circle ; 
I hear that ceaseless roundabout of screeches that would 
have appeased the little ear of Circe. In nightmare, am I 
not witness, still, to horrid sabbaths held by mad swineherds, 
and what consolation is there in hoping that our muscles 
were feeble ? 

Pleasantly we think that children see with the sidelong 
clearness of a young bird, or of a rabbit that has come up, 
for the first time, to moist grass; but if we are honest, 
what is left of that lucidity? I have forgotten Tara of 
the Kings and remember but the little hills of grey twisted 
trees, on the way by which a vague woman, whose words 
were soft as milk, brought me, in the dim evening, to that 
royal place. She told me that there had been a great 
battle at the Boyne long ago, and that the shamrocks were 
still stained with the blood of the fallen. I found many of 
those crimson shamrocks, but when I came years after I 
could not find them any more. 

Few, on being knit, are these first impressions of the royal 
province of Meath, which is now lost, since that green 
county—where in the grass at evening the shadows seem 
heavier than hay—is no longer provincial and lingers 
but in heroic story. In richer years, I learned that the 
Boyne was a sacred river, and heard tell of strange music 
that brought the great mead-hall to flame every November, 
of secret happenings, wars and delusions, of kings so 
troubled and frenzied by love for beautiful women from the 
mid world, that they had died fighting shadowy armies and 
unreal conflagrations, of that mythic splendour which had 
been before the saints came with handbells and lit tapers, 
and I realised that still, in the imagination, all our roads 
lead to Tara. AusTIN CLARKE. 


POST MORTEM 


T smiles its secret smile, aloof and proud, 
Thrilled with a scornful and a sly delight, 
Not shamed by any words that men can say, 

Not vexed or troubled that the focussed ray 
Reveals its last forlorn and hapless plight 
To all the little hushed, attentive crowd. 


It smiles, not only that the pangs are past, 

The last wrong done, endured the final pain, 
That none need comfort now, nor can control ; 
It smiles its ultimate triumph at the soul 

That used it, wronged it, sold and used again, 
But had to let it go at last, at last. 


Art 


M. R. Betts. 


OLD LONDON 


HERE is a certain defiance in the way in which 

most people announce an intention to stay in 
London during August. They fear the suspicion 

of eccentricity, or of not being able to afford to go elsewhere. 
Half-heartedly they add that the place really looks its best 
during that month, a statement for which much might be 
said on both sides. What is certain is that August is the 
best month for seeing London. He is a selfish fellow who 
cannot share public pleasures, and there is a real stimulus 
to the interest in visiting the sights in the company of our 
foreign visitors. Their enthusiasm may be naive, but is 
surely rather infectious. It is possible to catch the feeling 
that, after all, it might be worth spending a holiday in one’s 
own city, and actually seeing some of the features that 
have been taken for granted since the time of schooldays. 
How many Londoners within their last ten years have seen 
the carvings in the Beauchamp Tower, or surveyed their 






city from the Monument, or even so much as entered the 
Poet’s Corner? Occasionally there comes a menace of 
destruction ; the Dome is in danger, and St. Paul’s receives 
unaccustomed crowds ; the City churches are to be demol- 
ished, and those who have never seen them raise their indig- 
nant protest. It might not be a bad idea, one spare August 
afternoon, to mount the derided char-a&-banc. 

Much of the London of one’s childhood has already van- 
ished, particularly during the intensified demolition of the 
last decade. How remarkably the city has changed, even 
since the rebuilding after the Great Fire, may be judged 
by a visit to the Old London exhibition of prints and water- 
colours at the Beaux Arts Gallery, Bruton Place. Few 
of the older scenes are recognisable, while in the modern 
pictures the scaffold-poles spring up profusely. But besides 
their topographical value there is considerable pictorial 
merit in the exhibits at this very interesting show. The 
object of the earlier pictures displayed there, was the 
accurate presentation of architectural structure; the 
picturesque itself must never intrude upon the literalness. 
Yet Westall’s Waterloo and Southwark Bridges are two 
delightful landscapes ; and Owen’s Customs House, though 
precise in every detail, has a foreground of such a multi- 
coloured gaiety of sailing-craft that the scene inight have 
been in Italy. 

The less imaginative of the topographers at any rate 
found room for the charm of genre. The Hollars (1647) 
are of course admirable engravings, worthy to rank with 
Callot in fineness of line. Scrutinised carefully, however, 
the courtyard of the Royal Exchange is full of human 
incident. Fine gentlemen and ladies are lounging in the 
colonnade, a beadle with a terrifying pike is rushing out 
upon a host of guttersnipes, while more respectable 
youngsters are busied undisturbed with whipping-tops 
and marbles. Shepherd’s eighteenth century colour print 
of Charles Lamb’s East India House is heavily imposing, 
but before the majestic facade is a street full of active 
life. A huge country wagon of long obsolete build is 
creaking past, a wooden-legged sailor and an organ-grinder 
are begging, and a dame and two children darting across 
the road are endangered by the contemporary traffic-peril. 
Havell’s Somerset House has in the foreground a canopied 
rowing-boat of surprising pattern, which might well be 
brought into vogue again. Indeed, all the river prints show 
the Thames covered with a variety of craft and make one 
wonder at its unaccountable neglect as a highway nowadays. 
But the most interesting as well as the most beautiful of 
the prints is Archer’s “Old Bulk Shop, Temple Bar.” 
It is a Daumier-like mixture of greys and browns, with 
Temple Bar looming on the right, and the rest of the space 
occupied by a magnificent fishmonger’s, “ established in 
the Reign of Henry VIII,” with a notice outside advertising 
live eels. A sandwichman passing by is bearing a placard 
of the unhappy Haydon’s “ Banishment of Aristeides,” on 
view at the Egyptian Hall. 

Dean Wolstenholme’s “‘ Red Lion Brewhouse, East 
Smithfield,” is a splendid print. It is frankly imaginative, 
an epical study of waggoners, cart-horses and beer-wains ; 
the architectural features of the building are obliterated 
by a cloud of malty steam. Watts, with his carter and 
horses, achieved less on a much larger scale. This print 
marks the transition from the old to the modern methods 
of the topographer. Mr. Hanslip Fletcher’s many delightful 
water-colour drawings will send the London traveller off 
in search of the artist’s subjects. They are in the first place 
pictures, and only secondarily documents. This also applies 
to Mr. Dodd’s fine etchings of the Bank of England and 
Mr. Schwabe’s Piccadilly. Mr. Walcot’s attempt at the 


reconstruction of Roman London is attractive as a water- 
colour and interestingly disputable from the archeologist’s 
point of view. The exhibition may be recommended both 
to visitor and Londoner. 


T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 


THE FUTURE OF MUSIC 


The Borderland of Music and Psychology. By Frank Howes. 
Kegan Paul. 6s. 


Orpheus, or the Music of the Future. 
Paul. 2s. 6d. 


Music presents a number of phenomena which are common-place 
enough as facts of experience, but which defy intelligible ex- 
planation. 

This is the whole difficulty experienced by the musical critic 
or one who has a large understanding of music and wishes to 
describe the comparisons and relations between different kinds 
of music and, again, their connection with general emotional 
experience. There are, roughly speaking, two ways of conveying 
a musical experience to someone who has not heard the work 
under discussion. One is to be rigidly technical. This method 
has the approval of the scientific mind and the merit of precision, 
but it is useless to those who have no knowledge of the logical 
structure of music and, moreover, seldom if ever succeeds in 
conveying the Ding an sich of a work. The other way is to be 
frankly impressionistic and to rely on metaphor and allusion to 
make oneself understood. In journalism, at any rate, the latter 
is the commoner and more commendable method, though a 
really first-rate critic, like Mr. Ernest Newman, often achieves 
a skilful combination of the two. Thus most books about music, 
if they be not either purely technical treatises or else purely 
poetical appreciations, fall between two stools ; with the result 
that, at the end of the book, the reader has the impression that 
music itself has not really been mentioned at all. There are, 
however, signs that, as in the parallel case of painting, a language 
of musical criticism is being evolved, with a vocabulary of 
specially chosen terms, to which definite but arbitrary meanings 
are assigned, chiefly with the object of enabling the critic to 
compare and describe musical works without futile vagueness. 
The charge of jargon has already been levelled at these vocabula- 
ries, chiefly by those who have never experienced the difficulty of 
musical or art criticism; but examination of such terms will 
generally show that their meanings are clear, though arbitrary, 
and that they are a means of avoiding circumlocution. 

Mr. Howes slightly shifts the ground, thereby making things 
easier for himself, though he does not always succeed in preventing 
us from feeling that his understanding of music is incomplete. 
He is concerned to throw light on the nature of the musical 
emotion from the standpoint of the latest developments in 
psychological knowledge, and the result is usually interesting, 
though not always convincing. His views on the behaviour of 
audiences, and particularly on applause, are peculiar and mis- 
taken. He seems to think that, though the quality be the same, 
the quantity ot an emotion experienced by one person on hearing 
a musical work will be greater if he is a member of an audience 
than if he is alone. In the latter case, he assumes, “‘ there is no 
ecstasy.” Surely this is a view flatly contradicted by experience. 
He goes on to attack the prohibiting of applause between the 
movements of a symphony, on the supposition that pain results 

from inability to act after listening to music, and he censures 
the demand for silence on the ground that “ it may be affectation ; 
it cannot really be justified on musical grounds ; for psychological 
reasons it is indefensible.’ The charge of affectation may be set 
aside as negligible. Further, we should posit as a maxim that 
the enjoyment of any work of art, whether in music, literature, or 
painting, depends upon the moments following the actual 
experience being spent in thinking it over—in chewing the cud 
of aesthetic delight ; and this cannot be done in the midst of 
distracting noise. Especially necessary is the silence after music, 
where the emotion has been produced by ordered sound, the 
counteraction of which by loud disordered sound is bound to 
prove distressing to anyone who has enjoyed the music acutely. 
In addition, when this disordered sound interrupts the unity of 
a symphony, the annoyance is intolerable. Thus we should 
certainly say that for psychological reasons the demand for 
silence is defensible. 
When he comes to discuss the herd-feeling in relation to 
music, Mr. Howes’ views become extraordinary. 

“ There is a place,” he says, “‘ for every form of art ; the tiniest, 
most lyrical, most individual gem has a value that Art could not 
afford to lose, but it is again a right feeling which assigns to a 
symphony a bigger and deeper significance. The big idea, it is 
felt, needs as its medium of expression the bigness which can only 
be obtained from the co-operation of individuals which is realised 
in fellowship. This, and not any musico-physical explanation 
about timbre, is the real reason why the organ with its very con- 


By W. J. TuRNER. Kegan 
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siderable powers of interpreting great ideas cannot be compared 
with the orchestra as a medium for expressing ideas of symphonic 
dimensions.” 


Flaybert would certainly have included this passage in his 
dictionary of stupidities. For it must be clear that the value of 
a musical work is quite independent of the number of players 
needed to perform it ; otherwise a symphony involving one 
hundred and twelve performers would be, irrespective of 
other considerations, greater than one involving, say, fifty; 
Beethoven's First Symphony would be bigger in idea than 
his Piano Sonata op. 111, which it admittedly is not; 
La Bohéme would be universally preferred to one of Brahms’ 
Violin Sonatas; and so on. The idea is barbaric. It may 
further be pointed out that it is precisely a ‘* musico-physical 
explanation about timbre ”’ that has slowly caused the organ to 
fall into desuetude as a conveyer of great musical ideas, not 
because it is a solo instrument, but owing to the peculiar dead. 
ness of its tone. 

The rest of the book rises to a higher level of criticism, and 
the chapters on Rhythm, Inspiration and Taste have much 
in them that is both illuminating and suggestive. The semi- 
definition of sentimentality as “‘a species of self-deception” 
is incisive, and the whole investigation into the question of 
bad music is conclusive. But the author’s remarks about music 
and the herd-feeling reverberate unpleasantly throughout the 
book. 

Mr. W. J. Turner’s contribution to the “* To-day and To- 
morrow ”’ series is plainly the fruit of real knowledge and under. 
standing of music : it is criticism from the musician’s standpoint. 
To say this is, in our opinion, as much as to imply a meta- 
physical basis of discussion; and Mr. Turner, being a poet, 
has found persuasive language in which to clothe his vision of 
the nature of music. At the beginning of his essay he defines 
music—somewhat vaguely, it must be admitted—as “ the 
imagination of love.”” Subsequently, in an illuminating passage, 
which we shall quote in full, he goes further towards explaining 
his definition: 

And the forms of love vary from the flowering and seeding of 
plants to the music of Beethoven. It is not a progress from bad 
to good, it is not a retrogression from good to bad. It is rathera 
process which fills the Universe with death—death in myriads of 
lovely forms, from the form of the wood-violet to the form of the 
symphony. . . . The Universe delighting in itself preserves itself 
in death, for in death the imagination of the spirit is made immortal. 


By inventing the phrase ‘‘ death-shapes,’’ Mr. Turner has made 
a valuable addition to the vocabulary of art-criticism, for it 
must be clear that something more than a synonym of “ cliché” 
is meant. ‘* What was feeling in Wagner becomes merely a 
major ninth in Vincent d’Indy.”’ This expresses, with admirable 
terseness, what the intelligent critic now feels on hearing the bulk 
of contemporary music—particularly that of the modern French 
school, with its crude theory of music as mere sensation, divorced 
from the rest of experience. But Mr. Turner wisely disregards 
the evident backwater down which music seems at the moment 
to be moving. He takes Beethoven to be the highest point 
yet reached in the art. ‘In the music of Beethoven there 
are no anodynes, no lullings of sense, no deceits of the intelligence, 
but pure virtus.”’ This is the essence of the question: it is 
in the degree of “‘ pure virtus”’ that the greatness of a work of art 
must finally be judged ; other qualities are ephemeral. Beethoven 
says “No!” to agnosticism and therein lies the reason of 
his profound significance for the more thoughtful amongst 
us to-day. Mr. Turner is too intelligent to make any attempt 
to prophesy what forms the great music of the future will take, 
but “‘ they will not be abstract forms but the apparition of a 
real love which, bitten by the serpent of life, descended into 
the kingdom of Pluto.” 

All guesses at the future must of necessity be inconclusive. 
But there is one possibility, as regards music, that may not 
have occurred to Mr. Turner. It is possible that the movement 
of musical phrases, being movement unrelated to any fixed 
point (see the theory of Relativity), may be born in the mind 
of the composer of the shape that that mind describes in thinking 
(analogies can here again be sought to the theory of Relativity, 
with its space-time); so that until the present shapes of 
our thought, which may indeed be described in another sense as 
‘**death-shapes,”’ spurt out once more into anew system, music will 
continue to hum and haw in its present deplorable way. There 
have been no composers since Wagner who have vitally changed 
the face of musical thought as he did. Busoni, had he lived, 
might have done so. But even the magnificent music that he 
left is universally neglected ; his glacial mysticism and superb 
intellectual power have not yet born fruit. Now, at the moment 
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of writing, we are left with a dark sky and not a single star to 
which we should care to hitch our wagon. Many of us 
thought that the Sacre du Printemps was going to usher 
in a new master. We have since been cruelly disillus- 
joned, though the recent performances of the extraordinarily 
solemn and impressive Noces have given us renewed hope. 
America might be expected to come to the rescue, but as long 
as its musicians continue to toy solemnly with Jazz and Negro 
Spirituals, nothing can be hoped for in that quarter. 
Epwarp SACKVILLE WEST. 


MR. TREVELYAN’S HISTORY 


History of England. By G. M. Treveryan. Longmans, 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Trevelyan has put us all in his debt by turning aside from 
detailed research to produce this 700-page survey of English 
History. He takes us the whole way from the Iberians to the 
League of Nations. His first book brings us to the Norman Con- 
quest, his second to the Reformation, his third covers the 
Tudors, his fourth the Stuarts, and his fifth and sixth divide the 
story at the death of George III. Each book is of almost exactly 
equal length, and there is only room for a one-paragraph sum- 
mary at the end. 

A work like this justifies itself in two ways: first as a sum- 
mary of what is at present known about the subject ; secondly 
as a statement of a definite point of view towards that subject. 
Both tasks demand considerable skill if they are to be satis- 
factorily carried out, for, after all, the appeal of a book like this 
is essentially a popular one. And yet its purpose is something 
very different from that of the ordinary school text-book which 
gets people through examinations. It may be said at once that 
Mr. Trevelyan would get no one through an examination un- 
aided; the scheme of his book compels him to take far too 
much for granted for the reader to be able to make much of it 
without a good deal of previous knowledge. There are ever so 
many allusions which will remind the schoolboy of what he once 
knew by heart, and there are plenty of turns of phrase which 
require, to be fully understood, that one should be reasonably 
up to date in one’s knowledge of the main trend of historical 
studies as applied to this country. It is primarily a book for the 
educated man and woman who has had some time or other 
quite a reasonably good grounding in the history of the country. 

Such readers will find Mr. Trevelyan a very delightful, sensible 
and discriminating guide. He will remind them of much that 
they would not willingly forget for good. He will set before them 
clearly and fairly some of the main changes which the old story 
has had to recognise as the result of modern studies, and they 
will find him careful almost to a fault not to obtrude his own 
individual point of view. Some of them, certainly, will feel that 
their debt to him is increased by the fact that he seems to have no 
axe of his own to grind. 

Others, however, may feel that the book loses something from 
the fact that the author keeps himself so rigorously in the back- 
ground. There is a sense in which this book compares un- 
favourably with what is perhaps its last immediate predecessor 
in its own particular genre: J. R. Green’s Short History. No 
one will write about Mr. Trevelyan in the style that Brewer 
wrote about Green. Brewer’s quarrel with Green was that he 
had elaborately constructed an ingenious perversion of English 
History which branded him as a sentimental Radical. And 
there was, it is useless to deny it, something of the fanatic about 
Green; he worked his way through English History in a con- 
stant tremor of excitement, loving what he took to be righteous- 
hess and hating what he took to be iniquity with all the strength 
of his high-strung, feminine nature. He had an almost :  rbid 
Passion for the under-dog, an almost morbid shrinking from 

y men like generals and successful politicians. As Brewer 
would have seen, if Green had not exasperated him so much, it 
was not really sentimentalism because it was much too sincere, 
and Green’s book will always live because hé put into it the 
whole of his eager, sensitive, poetic soul. Liké so many of the 
Victorians he really believed in something and his belief in 
something affected his view of everything. 

Mr. Trevelyan, on the other hand, seems to be weighed down 
by a scientific conscience. As he says of the historian in the last 
sentence of his book—* he can only point like a showman to the 
things of the past, to their manifold and mysterious message.” 
> 4m seems to be to make the message of English History as 

manifold and mysterious” as he can. But the result is that 
4 one thinks over the book one feels a little as if one had been 
staying, say, at a well-filled country house, meeting a large 
humber of extremely i i 

; ely interesting people, all of whom had been 
on their good behaviour and none more so than the host. It 


seems to have been the latter’s business, if any of the guests did 
happen to give a hint of anything like bad manners, instantly 
to correct the tension which might have been caused, by some 
discreet hint that the bore was not such a bore as he seemed, 
nor the hero quite such a hero as he might convey the impression 
of being. Absorbed in this delicate and self-sacrificing task, he 
(the host) has of course never been able to come out into the 
open himself. One realises dimly the immense labour which 
has gone into all the small adjustments, all the little bits of tact 
and deprecation, but one goes away feeling certain of only one 
thing: that one has not the least idea what the master of the 
house really thinks of any of his guests, who among them has 
inspired suppressed delight and affection, and who suppressed 
disgust and a carefully restrained desire never to see them again. 
Everything has gone off remarkably well, but there is a strange 
lack of definiteness about the resulting impression. 

Except in one particular respect. Our host may have been 
polite about people, but he has been enthusiastic about scenery, 
and the scenery of his chosen neighbourhood is admittedly 
wonderful. Not that he does not add an edge to our appreciation 
of it by the skill with which he brings it before us. He makes 
us see the old England of tangled undergrowth and quaking 
bog through which the Romans drove their roads, the wild 
beauty of the fiords out of which the Vikings sailed, the bleak 
Border country with its castles and glens, and the rich fields 
of France where the English archer drew his matchless bow. 
Again and again he carries us with him to some old home of 
romance and brings its beauty and fragrance back, with just 
those few, sure touches of which he is a master. This is much to 
have done, but even in this field one cannot help wishing that he 
had let himself go more often, for surely to the romantic any- 
thing and everything can be filled with romance, and there are 
great tracts of scenery through which he hurries with hardly a 
sidelong glance, hardly an attempt to point out their beauty, out 
of what seems like mistrust of his own power of doing so. 

But when Mr. Trevelyan has done so much, it is mere churlish- 
ness to complain that he has not done more. He has given us a 
wonderfully complete and fair-minded book, lit up all through 
its length by flashes of his characteristic gift, the power of 
bringing vividly before us some charming little picture, at once 
accurate and romantic, of some scene or episode in the past. 


JUSTICE AND CHANCE 


Black Fame. By J. C. Exvxis. Hutchinson. 18s. 


Mr. Ellis’s volume is a book of studies in criminals. He tells 
old and new stories with considerable dramatic force. Unfor- 
tunately in many ways he is a very annoying annalist. Nothing, 


for instance, is more important in the narration of a crime than 
that we should be told the period of the crime, and the actual 
dates on which the principal incidents occur. Sometimes Mr. 
Ellis is fairly full in giving information of this kind ; but occa- 
sionally he tells a story without giving a single date. One very 
bad example of this is the story of Jacob Astor’s defaulting 
secretary, and his escape from justice; for actually the whole 
point of Young’s escape on one occasion rests on the year in 
which he was arrested at Folkestone on an extradition warrant. 
Other stories lose a great deal of their colour and texture unless 
we are informed when the actors in them lived; and several of 
Mr. Ellis’s best chapters are spoiled for us by his negligence. 
The most impressive things in the book are, first, the few 
stories of miscarriage of justice which Mr. Ellis has found, and, 
secondly, some unpublished letters of Crippen’s. The stories of 
innocent suffering even now make one’s heart ache. They should 
be read by all who have any chance of being summoned on a 
jury ; for such men and women would surely then determine 
never to trust to circumstantial evidence, however apparently 
conclusive. Sometimes a man has been wrongfully convicted 
because of the perjury of a witness; but sometimes there has 
been an unjust sentence merely because the jury trusted to what 
seemed overwhelming evidence. For instance, which of us would 
have declared Jonathan Bradford “not guilty’”»? He was 
landlord of the King’s Head, near Banbury. He owed his 
landlord over three hundred pounds. On the very day he was 
told that he must pay or clear out, a guest came to the inn. 
This man, an old acquaintance of Bradford’s, owned to having 
on him five hundred pounds. Bradford determined to rob this 
old friend Hayes. He entered his bedroom after midnight, 
armed with a knife. When he opened the bedroom door, he 
saw Hayes lying on the bed, which was soaking in blood, 
with his throat cut. He dropped the knife, and picked it up 
again covered with blood, and was found staring aghast at the 
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corpse by two men staying at the inn. He denied his guilt 
fervently. He admitted he had intended to murder Hayes, 
and had been forestalled. The jury did not believe his story ; 
he was found guilty and hanged. Five years afterwards, Johns, 
head waiter at the King’s Head, lying on his death bed, called 
for the priest who had heard Bradford’s story, and confessed 
that he had murdered Hayes for the sake of his money. The 
most curious thing about this miscarriage of justice is this. As 
Bradford was found standing over the corpse, apparently only 
just after murdering Hayes, how was it nobody asked where 
Hayes’s five hundred pounds had gone to? Obviously Bradford 
had had no time to hide it. Although Hayes had raised the 
money, so he said, without disclosing his identity, it must have 
been possible to discover where and when he had got so large a 
sum. Yet, from Mr. Ellis’ record of this case,no one ever seems 
to have asked a word about the money, which Johns had taken 
and afterwards spent. 

There are more pitiable cases than this—cases in which 
innocent men have had their lives sworn away. A particularly 
disgraceful one is that of Edmund Galley, who was condemned 
entirely on the evidence of a girl whose advances he had rejected; 
he was sentenced to penal servitude for life for holding a farmer’s 
horse while an accomplice murdered the farmer. He had never 
been near the scene of the crime at the time of its committal. 
The unfortunate Galley was not only wrongfully condemned ; 
he was, by some knot in the red tape, kept in jail for years after 
his innocence had been established. 


The case was so unusual, and the circumstances so unique, that 
the exceptional course was taken of a formal declaration, by the 
House of Commons on July 25th, 1879, to the effect. that Edmund 
Galley had not murdered Jonathan May, and that his conviction 
had been a judicial error . . . Two years later he was awarded 
£1,000 compensation. Shortly afterwards he died, and when he 
passed away there were few references in the Press to the tragic 
story of his life. 


Galley had been twenty-five years in prison, and it was another 
twenty-three years before his innocence was publicly declared. 

Whether orno Crippen was guilty of the crime for which he was 
executed will never now be proved to the satisfaction of those of 
us who distrust circumstantial evidence. Whether guilty or 
innocent, it is plain from the letters Mr. Ellis prints that he had 
an unselfish devotion to Miss Le Neve. All these letters are full 
of plans for her future, and her comfort; almost the only refer- 
ences to his own affairs—all the letters are written after his 
condemnation, some after the dismissal of his appeal—are to 
the failure of the Charing Cross Bank, which impoverished 
Miss Le Neve as it reduced Crippen’s fortune. He did not expect 
that his appeal would be successful! When he knew it had 
failed he wrote to her only to lament the fact that he would be 
unable to look after her. He writes to her as one who believed 
in his innocence ; but it is impossible to tell whether his declara- 
tions are the genuine protestations of an innocent man, or spring 
from the determination of a man of exceptional character not 
to allow the girl he called his wife to nourish even a suspicion that 
her husband could be guilty of so hideous a crime as that for which 
he was condemned. Crippen remains one of the most remarkable 
men who have ever stood in the dock for murder; the whole of 
his story suggests, even in its darkest passages, something of 
tragic nobility, something which puts him, if he were guilty, on a 
level with the murderers of epic and romance. 


THE NEW ITALY 


The Fascist Experiment. By LuicrViiari. Faber and Gwyer. 
12s. 6d. 


Among the apostles of Fascism there is none more earnest 
then Commendatore Villari—and there is none, we should 
think, more artless in his propaganda. Everybody can see that 
the Fascist experiment is important. But it evidently runs 
counter to the traditions and the tastes of the English people, 
the vast majority of whom, even if they call themselves 
** Conservatives,” are fundamentally “* Liberal.” Signor Villari 
knows this, for he is as much at home in England as in Italy. 
Why then does he not try to persuade us, with a balanced 
account of Fascism, an estimate of its strong and weak points, 
a justification of its aims and methods which will appeal not 
merely to the converted Fascist, but to the opponent or to the 
doubter? He has in fact written a book to tickle the Tories. 
He asks the “ average fair-minded Briton ” to applaud Fascism 
“ because in establishing in Italy an anti-Bolshevik and anti- 
Socialist centre, it has rendered a service not to Italy alone, but 
to the whole civilised world.” But no “ fair-minded ” Britons 
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will confuse Bolshevism and Socialism, and a very great man 

of them will not regard the establishment of an anti-Socialigt 
centre as a peculiar act of merit. We are puzzled, too, by 

of Signor Villari’s appeals. He asks us to realise that “ politica) 
methods suitable for Great Britain are not necessarily the best 
for Italy.” Very good ; but presently he sets out with obvious 
approval the doctrine—the religion we may almost call it—of 
Fascism, as expounded by Professor Alfredo Rocco and other 
learned men. From this it appears that Fascism is a conception 
at all points so infinitely superior to democracy, that we cannot 
for the life of us see why its advantages should be confined to 
Italy. If the truth were anything like this, surely Mr. Baldwin 
ought promptly to put on a black shirt and hustle us all along 
the path of virtue and glory. 

When Signor Villari comes to deal with the details of the 
experiment, he has much that is interesting, even if it is not new, 
to tell us. He makes the most of the rottenness and incompetence 
of the pre-Fascist regime, and of the material improvement of 
Italy under Signor Mussolini’s guidance. As regards the 
“‘ reforms,” he is sometimes content to let the facts speak for 
themselves, but generally he cannot refrain from comment, 
and his comments betray the artlessness to which we have 
referred. He concludes his account of the suppression of the 
newspapers thus : 

Had there been a sound Opposition press in Italy, offering 
useful constructive criticism of Government measures and folicy, 
there would have been no need for severe action; but there was 
nothing of the kind—only obloquy, libel and incitement to rebellion, 
and this had to be put a stop to for the sake of the public peace, 


How delightful to speculate on the meaning of a “ sound” 
press and of ** useful constructive criticism ”’ of Fascist legislation! 
With the political exiles—‘* renegades’ as he calls them— 
Signor Villari loses his temper. Not only does he justify their 
proscription, but he says that “‘as they have throughout their 
career given proof of bitter hatred of their own country ”"— 
a grotesque statement that !—‘* it should be no hardship for 
them to be deprived of their citizenship.”” Nor can he control 
himself when he discusses the Germans kicking against the pricks 
in the Alto Adige. He refers bitterly to the naughtiness of 
** certain anti-Italian British newspapers, and numbers of worthy 
highbrows, whose bump of sentimentality was more highly 
developed than their intelligence or their knowledge of the 
facts,” and to the pain caused in Italy by “* the attitude of a part 
of British public opinion, which in its new-found love for those 
whom it had so long described as barbarous Huns and covered 
with obloquy, seems to have forgotten its brotherhood-in-arms 
with the people of Italy.” And occasionally Signor Mussolini's 
pace is so hot that Signor Villari is left badly behind. In the 
middle of his chapter on “* Labour ”’ he instances certain strikes 
in 1925 as a proof that, in the Duce’s own words, “ Fascism is 
not synonymous with slavery.” A few pages later, however, 
he has to record the recent law which prohibits any strike 
whatsoever! In the same chapter he dwells with legitimate 
satisfaction on the establishment of the eight hours’ day. But, 
alas! since he went to press the eight hours’ day has been 
disestablished. These things are trifles, it may be said. Perhaps 
they are ; but are they not nevertheless warnings that we—and 
Signor Villari—should be cautious in estimating the success 
of the Fascist experiment ? And might it not pay Signor Villari 
to treat his readers, poor duped democrats though we be, a little 
more frankly about the opposition to Fascism, whether on the 
part of the “ renegades” and “ sentimentalists ” abroad, or the 
* anti-patriots” in Italy? (Patriotic and anti-patriotic are, 
we should say, pretty hard-worked epithets in this book ; they 
are synonymous in effect with Fascist and anti-Fascist). 
In his final chapter Signor Villari discusses Italian foreign 
policy. He says that the Fascist government “ has remained 
true to the general policy of the Entente ’—whatever that may 
mean. And he insists that it has conducted foreign affairs with 
dignity and firmness. We are not sure that these are quite the 
right words to express an attitude which has stirred Up 
chauvinism and irredentism in Italy, alarmed the big Powers 
and frightened the small ones. But certainly there is no silly 
softness about Signor Mussolini. He has some achievements 
to his credit—the settlement with Jugoslavia, for instance— 
and some blots on his record, like the bombardment of Corfu, 
which Signor Villari defends with a vehemence that will not 
convince “ the average fair-minded Briton.” But what of the 
future ? Is the Fascists’ talk of empire all bombast ? Or does 
it mean that economic pressure is driving them into an expan- 
sionist policy ? Signor Villari leaves us in little doubt about this. 
He points out how a rapidly increasing population, the difficulties 
of emigration, the lack of raw materials at home, all combine 
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tocramp Italy. And so Italy feels sore about the Peace treaties. 
She is envious of French and British and Belgian mandates, and 
# ynless some satisfaction is given to Italy’s aspirations towards 
golonial expansion a cause of international unrest will remain.” 


WHITHER AMERICA? 


The Present Economic Revolution in the United States. By 
Tuomas Ntxon CARVER, Professor of Political Economy, 
Harvard University. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


This is an interesting book, and not the least interesting part 
of it is the attitude of its author. For Professor Carver writes 
of the economic system of the United States with all the 
religious enthusiasm of a Pilgrim Father, and adds thereto 
the political fervour of an American patriot celebrating Inde- 
pendence Day. In this garden everything is lovely in the eyes 
of God and man. With eyes of pity, Professor Carver surveys 
poor Europe, with her grinding poverty and her ineffective 
political and social revolutions. ‘* The only economic revolution 
now under way is going on in the United States. It is a revolution 
that is to wipe out the distinction between laborers and capitalists 
by making laborers their own capitalists, and by compelling 
most capitalists to become their own laborers of one kind or 
another, because not many of them will be able to live on the 
returns from capital alone.” 

The basis of Professor Carver’s Utopia is, of course, the high 
level of wages in the United States. This enables a large section 
of the workers both to enjoy a standard of living unknown 
elsewhere, and to amass considerable savings. It means both 
a huge consumption (and therefore a huge demand for products) 
and a rapid accumulation of capital, which provides the means 
for a rapidly expanding production. Moreover, the labourer 
is more and more putting his savings directly into capitalist 
industry, and thus becoming a part-owner of the industrial 
capital and a sharer in the profit-income derived from it. This 
makes the labourer disposed, not to attack the system from 
which he derives these benefits, but to co-operate with it in 
an attempt to make it as profitable as possible by giving 
high output at low labour cost. For, with mass consumption, 
mass production can be developed ; and, with mass production, 
high wages can be combined with low labour costs for each 
unit produced. 

The workers’ savings, moreover, by entering competitively 
into the capital market, tend, Professor Carver holds, to bring 
down interest rates, and so to diminish the pure capitalists’ 
share in the product of industry. The worker gets more wages 
because he invests his savings in capitalist industry. Ultimately, 
there is no reason why he should not become the owner of 
practically the whole of American industry. 

One or two very little flies in this ointment are visible to 
Professor Carver's eyes. The mass production which the 
American system secures is, in many cases, shoddy production. 
But that, he thinks, will pass with the gradual education of 
the public taste. America is badly behindhand in the arts and 
in culture. “* But even though we do fall behind in those arts 
that are commonly cultivated by a leisure class, and that 
require a leisure class for their proper cultivation, we may 
take a certain genuine satisfaction in the fact that we have 
no leisure class and are never likely to have one. We must there- 
fore content ourselves with such arts and graces as can be 
cultivated by busy people.”” This assumption of the finer arts 
as inevitably the work of a leisure class, and this willingness 
to sacrifice all art, if need be, at the altar of material prosperity, 
8 an essential part of Professor Carver’s creed. With this he 
comforts his soul when, taken for a second off his guard, he 
sees his “* Babbitts ” and ‘“ Main Streets ” as they really are. 

There is, of course, solid substance behind Professor Carver's 
claims. There are plenty of underpaid workers left in the United 
States even now, and economic tyranny is far more common 
than in this country. But the average wage-level is the highest 
yet achieved in any industrial country, and the skilled and 
enterprising workman has, as an individual, chances of money- 
making and rising in the economic scale which are nowhere 
else approached. It is no less true that these conditions have 
taken the sting out of American Socialism, and caused an 
immense spread of the investing habit among the American 
workers. Corporations have encouraged their employees to 
take up stock; and the Labour Banks, whose development is 
briefly described in this book, have taught their members the 
Saving and investing habit. American Labour is largely 

capitalistic ” in policy and outlook, and there is no importan 
Class challenge to American capitalism. 


And yet we cannot believe in Professor Carver’s Utopia. 
For, if he is right, why the savage repressiveness so often 
practised in American industrial disputes, and why the violence 
of the “Open Shop” movement and the Anti-Syndicalist Law? 
The unloveliness and vulgarity of many things American 
Professor Carver defends as the first untutored freedom of an 
emancipated people. How does he defend its violence in 
repression, its hard insistence on the full “100 per cent.” of 
American spirit ? Are these freedom, or even roads to freedom ? 

Moreover, on what basis does this American prosperity of 
labour rest? On huge unexhausted natural resources, in the 
first place. And secondly, on the limitation of the supply of 
labour. The American workers’ prosperity could at any time 
be flooded out by the removal of the restrictions on immigration. 
We do not say this is likely to happen; but it means that the 
situation is precarious. And, finally, what sort of a people 
does the system which Professor Carver describes breed and 
encourage ? It lives by generating one artificial want after 
another. Its instrument is mass suggestion. America may 
win through these troubles to Utopia. She has the best chance by 
far before her. But from Professor Carver’s Utopia many people 
will recoil with horror. Economic prosperity can be bought at 
too heavy a price. 


AN ANCIENT NOVEL 


The Breeze in the Moonlight. Translated from the Chinese 
by GeorGe Soutii DE Morant. Done into English by 
H. Beprorp-Jones. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


This is one of the oldest novels in the world, and at least 
as beautiful as it is old. It was written about the time of 
the Battle of Crécy, and even the illustrations (not very well 
reproduced) are no younger than the wrecks of the Armada. 
It was first published in Europe—in a mutilated form—before 
Tom Jones was written, and thereafter was republished several 
times in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in Leipzig 
and London and Paris; but no new European edition of it 
seems to have appeared in recent times. 

It is a singularly perfect work of art. It has many of the 
qualities that are to be found in the Arabian Nights, but added 
to them it has a “civilised” delicacy of sentiment which 
probably could not be discovered in any Arabian literature 
and which we are most of us inclined to regard as being wholly 
“* Western.” It is a story of love and adventure, showing 
how the course of true love rarely runs smooth; and the 
sentimental relations of the hero and the heroine are indis- 
tinguishable in quality and expression from those of any of 
the pet heroes and heroines of Trollope and Charles Reade. 
No direct comparison of course is intended. The unknown 
Chinese author was a greater novelist than these, or than most 
other European writers with whom he can be compared. His 
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work seems to prove that since his remote time no great advance 
has ever been made in the art of novel-writing. We have no one 
who might not envy him his technique, and certainly no one 
who could fashion so entrancing a romance out of so simple 
materials. 

The love of Pure Jade and Icy Heart is the love of Romeo 
and Juliet, modified only by a super-civilised, semi-religious 
complexity which seems almost too modern to be true— 
modern, that is to say, of course, in its quality, not in its 
forms. The story as it is told combines breathless interest 
and unalloyed passion with the delicate line of a Chinese 
print. Pure Jade is a veritable Knight of the Round Table, 
and Icy Heart is worthy of him. For long they refuse to 
marry because as a maid she has saved him, and tended him 
when he was wounded, wherefore they could never live together 
without such scandal as might ‘“ cause the weaker brother to 
offend.” Eventually the Emperor intervenes, and with his 
sacred authority pronounces them not sinners but saints who, 
for their devotion to the “ Rites,” are to be honoured as 
exemplars through centuries to come—as indeed they have 
been—and they live happily, of course, ever after. 

We gather that M. de Morant’s translation from the original 
Chinese into French must have been an exceptionally good 
piece of work, but unfortunately Mr. Bedford-Jones has 
translated M. de Morant’s version into American, and has 
written a prefatory note which almost passes the limit of 
Philistine fatuity. Could not some English publisher give us 
an English version? But we do not wish to be unjust to 
Mr. Bedford-Jones. He has done his work very well indeed— 
from an American point of view—and even his Americanisms 
are not so very frequent or noticeable. Certainly they are 
not enough to destroy the quite enormous pleasure which the 
English reader may derive from this edition of a great Chinese 
masterpiece. 


RICASOLI 


Ricasoli and the Risorgimento in Tuscany. By W. K. Hancock. 
Faber and Gwyer. 16s. 

Ricasoli was a Tuscan baron, puritan, aristocrat and patriot, 
one of the makers of Modern Italy; Mr. Hancock is an Australian 
professor, lately a Rhodes scholar and still more lately a Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford. It is a curious and fortunate turn 
of fate which has brought them together and made the one a 
biographer of the other. Most Rhodes scholars travel on the 
Continent and most professors write books, but Mr. Hancock 
got to know Tuscany in his four years as an Oxford man better 
than most Englishmen know their own home country—explored 
it on foot, slept out in the hill country, made friends with 
peasants (to one of whom his book is dedicated), enjoyed the 
hospitality of baronesses who lent him manuscripts, and, while 
he was reading for his first class in Finals and for his Fellowship, 
laid the foundations of the solid learning and the local knowledge 
which made it possible for him to complete his book before he 
sailed this winter to take up his professorship at Adelaide. 
There is something very intense about Mr. Hancock, both as a 
tourist and as a biographer. From the other side of the world 
he has made one fell swoop on to the castle of Brolio away there 
in the Tuscan hills, extracted its half-forgotten master out of his 
diaries and documents, packed him into the four corners of his 
first complete biography, and then spread his wings and promptly 
disappeared again below the Equator. But even Ricasoli with 
his “twelve centuries of existence,” of which he not seldom 
boasted, can have no reason to complain of this rather abrupt 
method of resurrection, for Mr. Hancock, for all his promptitude, 
handles his victim with filial tenderness. He clearly loves the 
grim old man with his waxed moustaches and melancholy smile, 
his interminable diaries and monotonous moralisings, and the 
obstinacy and pride which alone made him a match for Napo- 
lean III and a worthy colleague of Cavour. He was incurably 
pompous ; with his peasantry a paternal despot, with intelligent 
demagogues serenely and contemptuously unsympathetic ; he 
took himself with prodigious seriousness as the last of his line, 
and he must surely have been a sore trial to the only daughter 
who was the corpus vile of his ethical and educational theories. 
But none of these traits put the slightest strain on the humour 
or the sympathy of his biographer. Mr. Hancock in fact has a 
rare scent for a kindred soul, he has found a puritan statesman 
in nineteenth-century Italy, and to the end of the book he revels 
in the discovery. 

What gave Ricasoli his great réle in the Risorgimento was 
the clearness with which he saw, and the steadiness with which 
he promoted, the idea that Tuscany’s destiny was to be part of a 
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united Italy. “If it is a question of the usual little Tuscany,” 
he wrote to the revolutionists at the beginning of the “ Roge. 
water Revolution” which drove out the Grand Duke, “make jt 
your business, for I will have nothing to do with it. But if it js 
a question of making a great Italy, I am ready, you may count 
on me.” And ready and to be counted on he was from that 
moment. Within a few days he had stepped, at the age of fifty, 
into the place for which his whole life had been a preparation, 
that of the dictator of Tuscany. Just when the Peace of 
Villafranca seemed to have postponed indefinitely all hope of g 
united Italy, he used that dictatorship to force on Victor 
Emmanuel the réle, at the moment exquisitely uncongenial, of 
ruler of Tuscany as part of the New Italy. And Ricasoli played 
Monk to Victor Emmanuel’s Charles II with such disinteresteg 
determination and such obstinate persistence that for one brief 
moment he did actually hold the fate of Italy in his hands. That 
moment passed when on March 15th, 1860, the plebiscite of 
534,000 Tuscan voters, which he had organised with more than 
military discipline, produced 386,445 votes for union with 
Piedmont. The remainder of his long life is dismissed by Mr, 
Hancock in five pages—it merely proves that he did not know 
how to be a Prime Minister and that he did know how to retire, 

Mr. Hancock would be the last person to maintain that his 
hero is of the same stature as Cavour or Mazzini, but his book 
does prove conclusively that the old Baron was worth 2 mono- 
graph. After all, honest men are not so numerous among the 
votaries of a nineteenth-century nationalism as to deprive him 
of a certain kind of eminence, and fortunate as he is in his bio- 
grapher, it is fortune well earned. 


THE “1t..C. &” 


Life in the Indian Civil Service. By Str Evan Maconocumie, 
K.C.LE., C.S.L, I.C.S. (retired) ; Chapman and Hall. 18s. 


This is a delightful book, and an impressive one. It is 
delightful because the author has known how to live, and knows 
how to write; and it is impressive because he has the skill 
to convey to the uninitiated, in a vivid and even moving manner, 
the picture of a great scene of absorbing tasks, and of vigorous 
characters, privileged by the happy opportunities of a great 
service to come to full maturity. 

India, for Sir Evan Maconochie, has been no “ land of regrets,” 
but a land of vivid interests, of many and varied comradeships, 
of much success, and of much happiness ; and in publishing his 
remininscences he makes no secret of his hope that he may 
do something to dissipate what he strongly believes to be the 
unjustified hesitation with which the Indian Civil Service has 
in recent years been regarded by English youth and its advisers. 
We can imagine nothing more admirable than the good s:use 
and good temper of the general reflections which, in the preface 
and the concluding chapter of his book, the author evidently 
intends for the ear of “the undergraduates and schoolboys 
of this country,” to whom he makes his dedication. The 
pith of the matter is that “the position of the Englishman 
now and in future must be that of helper and counsellor rather 
than that of director, but that is not a position that should 
be distasteful to any decent Englishman.” Of such a position 
Sir Evan has himself had ample experience in his own career, 
both as private secretary to the Maharajah of Mysore, and 
as Political Agent in Kathiawar. 

Unlike too many books of “ Qui Hai” reminiscences, this 
volume is not compounded in equal proportions of sporting 
adventures and club stories. As is only proper and reasonable, 
tiger, elephant, pig, and mahseer, not to speak of golf, tennis 
and gymkhanas, find a place; but there is much excellent 
description of scenery, much about architecture and archeology, 
more about gardening—the author seems to have made 4 
garden wherever he went ; while under the rubric of music we 
learn with pleasure, not unmingled with respectful surprise, 
that at quartet parties at the house of his Private Secretary, 
His Highness the Maharajah of Mysore played the first violin. 
Similar emotions are excited by the author’s claim to have 
read the whole of Balzac’s Comédie Humaine during two years 
of lonely life in the Districts. But the most unusual feature 
of the book is the amount of space devoted to telling what the 
author did in office hours: a record which one reader at 
any rate has found most instructive. Particular reference 
may be made to the account of the system of land tax assessment 
in Bombay ; to the story of the rehabilitation of the breed of 
Gazarati cattle, which had been almost extinguished by the 
famine of 1900; and to the account of the way in which ant- 
plague innoculation was popularised in Dharwar in 1912. 
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TO 
SCOTLAND 


From Euston or St. Pancras 


Convenient Trains 


for the Twelfth 


FROM EUSTON 


RESTAURANT CAR EXPRESSES 
10.0 a.m. Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, 
Dundee, Aberdeen. 
1.30 p.m. Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth. 


SLEEPING CAR EXPRESSES 
*7%20 p.m. *‘Highland Express’’— 
Aviemore and north thereof 
(Speyside portion). 
*7.20 p.m. “Highland Express ”—Oban, 
Aberdeen, and south of Aviemore. 
9.20 p.m. Glasgow. {No sleeping cars 
on Saturdays.) 
11.5 p.m. Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, Aber- 
deen, also Glasgow on Saturdays. 
11945 p.m. Glasgow. 


FROM ST. PANCRAS 


RESTAURANT CAR EXPRESSES 
9.0 a.m. Edinburgh, Stranraer, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, Perth. 
9.50 a.m. Glasgow, Greenock. 
11.45 a.m. Edinburgh, Perth, Glasgow, and 
Greenock 


SLEEPING CAR EXPRESSES 
9.15 p.m. Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen, 
and North of Scotland. 
t9.30 p.m. Glasgow, Greenock. 
111.45 p.m. Glasgow. 


4 Saturday nights and Sunday mornings excepted. 
* Special dinner served on this train on leaving Euston. 


t+ Saturdays excepted 
} Saturdays only. 


Tourist, week-end, and 8 and 15 day Excursion 
Tickets are now available. The full LMS 
Services to Scotland and other Holiday Resorts 
are now running and seats may be reserved on 
the trains. 
Full particulars from any London Midland and Scottish 
Railway station or town office, or from the Divisional 
Passenger Commercial Superintendents at Euston Station, 


London, N.W.1, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester, or Central 
Station, Glasgow, or from General Superintendent, Derby. 


STAY AT LMS HOTELS 

at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Turnberry, 

Gleneagles, Dornoch, Strathpeffer 
and Inverness. 


SCOTLAND 
by 
LMS 


H. G. BURGESS General Manager 
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A FLAVOUR 
WORTH 
PAYING FOR 


There’s no waste with Three Nuns 
tobacco, either in the bowl or in 
the pouch. So that, though you 
pay a little more for the fine leaf, 
skilled blending and long maturing 
that give Three Nuns its rare 
“nutty” flavour, it is more econ- 
omical than most other tobaccos. 


THREE 
NUNS 


The Tobacco 
of Curious Cut 
12 an ounce 


In Packets: I oz. 1/2; 2 oz. 2/4 
In Tins: 2 oz. 2/4; 4 oz. 4/8 
King’s Head is similar but a little fuller 


Srepuen Mitcuect & Son, 36. St. Andrew Square, Glasgow, Branch 
cf The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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Sir Evan Maconochie enjoys “ the noble pleasure of praising,” 
and is as generous in his appreciation of Indian as of English 
friends. ‘* Nowhere is a more loyal or considerate ‘ chief’ 
to be found than in the person of an educa.ed Indian gentleman.” 
But the finest man he came across in India was Lord Curzon, 
of whose Viceroyalty he gives a striking account. Let the 
sceptical see what they make of the chapter on that subject: 


When he left he had equipped with a new or amended policy, 
and in some cases with a remodelled organisation, the departments 
dealing with Land Revenue, Irrigation, Famine, Plague, Education, 
Archwology, Police, Mines, Industry, Commerce and Railways, 
had infused into them something of his own spirit, and had given 
their work an impetus the momentum of which is not yet exhausted. 
With respect to internal administration alone he did, in six years, 
work which a lesser man might well contemplate with pride as 
the fruits of a life-time. . . . Such, as I saw him, was the greatest 
Indian Viceroy of our times—possibly of all time—fearless, creative, 
ardent, human. He came at a period when the old order was 
changing, and left an India different in outlook and temper to that 
which he found. ... It may safely be asserted that when he 
left the country no department, no community, no individual 
that had come within the range of his far-dung influence was quite 
the same as when he arrived. The house had been swept and 
garnished, the efficiency of its service improved, and men had 
been set to think who never thought before. His were great 
days, and to us who knew and served under him they are a treasured 
memory. 


Here, to return to earth, is praise in a more bucolic vein. 
The subject is Mr. W. H. Propert, “ better known to his friends 
and the countryside as ‘ Raja’ Propert. He had entered the 
Service in the days of the Company, and, to the end, maintained 
much of the pomp and circumstance of that time. . . . The 
impression that he made on the younger of us was summed 
up by one gallant officer, who, leaving his camp, full of good 
cheer, exclaimed: ‘ Well, that’s the biggest man, and he’s 
got the biggest tent and the biggest dog and gave me the biggest 
dinner that ever I’ve seen!’ ” 

And with that we must take leave of a very good book— 
which, by the way, is embellished with some forty excellent 
photographs of the author’s taking, and two coloured plates 
reproducing some beautifully detailed drawings of insects by 
Lady Maconochie. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Tight Lines: Angling Sketches. 
Jenkins. 10s. 6d. 

The publishers have taken for the motto of this selection of fugitive 
angling sketches originally contributed by Mr. Bridgett to the Glasgow 
Herald, ‘“* Whenever two or three anglers are gathered together, the 
talk is all of fish and fishing,” and the caption does not belie the book. 
The essays deal in the main with trout fishing on the Scottish lochs, 
and are indeed comparable to good talk. They are written by an 
angler for anglers, and they tell of good days and blank days, of little 
journeys fruitful of sport, of longer journeys. as to the lochs of Suther- 
land, that proved disappointing. They do not deliberately set out to 
instruct, yet they provide valuable information, especially to fly- 
fishers visiting the lochs for the first time. Mr. Bridgett is a dry-fly 
man, he is indeed the author of a work on that most delicate and 
delightful of crafts, but it is often wet-fly fishing that he describes 
in the present book, he even occasionally mentions minnows. The 
stories are agreeably enlivened by verses on angling, generally in the 
manner of Burns, and there are many illustrations of scenery and 
catches, one of a good day’s basket of 28 trout weighing 30 Ib., which 
fell to a company of four, two to fish, one to row, and one to net. 
There are one or two papers dealing with salmon, and some useful 
notes on flies written on the principle that “ a fish is always less liable 
to succumb to a fly than an angler is.” 


A Bibliography of Robert Owen. National Library of Wales, 
Aberystwyth and Oxford University Press. 4s. 

Shortly before the War, the National Library of Wales published a 
work under this title. The present issue is a new edition, so much 
enlarged and rearranged as to call for notice. It includes, not only 
most of the innumerable editions of Owen’s own works, but also a 
lengthy list of books about Owen and Owenism, and a fair selection 
of articles from periodicals. It is not quite complete; but it is a 
thoroughly competent piece of work. 


The French Debt Problem. By H. G. Moutton and C. Lewis. Allen 
and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


These American writers set out to analyse the economic condition 
of present-day France in special relation to the problem of the French 
debt to the United States. But their study leads them into a general 
investigation of the economics of French Capitalism as well as of the 
public finances of the French State. Their conclusion is that there 


By R. C. Bripcerr. Herbert 


rc 


are definite limits to the rate at which the expansion of French financiaj 
resources can be expected to proceed. The first and most obvious 
limiting factor is the political difficulty of getting a Government stable 
enough and strong enough to carry through any effective measures of 
financial reorganisation. But behind this is the difficulty, no legs 
great, of keeping up a rapid expansion in the volume of French pro. 
duction. Net agricultural production, it is pointed out, cannot be 
expected to expand ; and France, like other countries, suffers from the 
limited markets at present available for industrial exports, as well as 
from a shortage of free capital which can be readily applied to industria} 
development. The conclusion is that the French debt will not be 
paid until some sort of stabilisation is accomplished, and that, even 
then, French debt-paying capacity will not be high for a long time to 
come. 


The Forests of India. The Bodley 
Head. 42s. 

The learned and thorough book of which this is the third volume, 
is a review of the progress of the conservancy and of the development 
of research in forestry from 1901 to 1925 in India. Mr. Stebbing was 
on active service during part of this period, but he took a tour in 1925 
which enabled him to form an estimate of the progress in scientific 
administration which had been made during the last decade. His 
book is one for specialists and for those interested in forestry. The 
British race has been responsible for heavy fellings in the primeval 
forests of the world, but the old ignorant destruction is a thing of 


Vol. Il. By E. P. STessine. 


the past. It is satisfactory to see that that is over. Statesmanlike 
administration of Indian forests began with Lord Dalhonsie’s 
proclamation in connection with the Pegu forests. Real progress 


in administration began in 1905. This year was marked by the 
training of forest officers in the University, before qualifying for 
appointments, and by the inauguration of a Research Institute, 
Both these reforms have had highly beneficial effects. In the opinion 
of Mr. Stebbing, in many provinces of India forest management is 
now as efficient as in European countries famous for their forestry, 


Green Sandals. By Cecit Cuamparin Lowis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Lowis has set the scene of his latest novel in a small Burmese 
trading port, and his story deals with a sordid little tragedy of tempera- 
ment which is played out beneath the eyes of a community that 
neither sees nor understands. Where Mr. Lowis’s own sympathy 
rests it is impossible to say, probably with his beautiful heroine, whom 
we leave about to be married to the District Superintendent, who has 
cleared up the mystery of her late husband’s death. But the figure 
that really stands out is that of the dead husband, the ugly, uncouth, 
inarticulate Irishman whom no one, not even his wife, has troubled 
to know or to help during the years he has struggled alone with the 
tragedy of his own limitations. The story of strange happenings and 
suspicions is told by the wife, by the young man who is almost her 
lover, and by the older man who wins her in the end, and is ingeniously 
contrived. We get to know the little community and its inter- 
relations intimately, but most intimately of all we know the man of 
whom we hear but little, so vividly is that little impressed upon our 
mind. There are some clever studies of natives, and the moral 
atmosphere of the story reeks of the East. 


The Ethical and Religious Value of the Drama. By Ramspen 


Batmrorts. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

The history and significance of the drama, like that of every other 
art and institution, is simply a chapter in the larger story of the 
ntellectual and spiritual evolution of mankind. Tragedy, according 
t» Dr. W. Macneile Dixon, is but a mirror of the process by which the 
intelligence acquires identity and becomes a soul. Human life is so 
beset by limitations that the tragic in life awaits us all somewhere ; 
drama must therefore be educative, and tragedy, in so far as it is 
necessarily concerned with the problem of humanity, must have an 
ethical and religious value. In ancient drama and the mediaeval 
mystery plays the spectator merely looked on the actions and 
sufferings of men struggling against destiny—Fate, Nemesis, the 
gods—for Paradise and Hades, Heaven and Hell were imposed as 
obligations on the soul by the inscrutable decrees of supernatural 
powers. In modern drama of discussion and personality—as in the 
plays of Ibsen, Shaw, Galsworthy and others—the spectator becomes 
a part of the drama, a creative personality for good and ill in the 
making of life and the ordering of the spiritual forces which determine 
the destiny of the soul. Mr. Balmforth discusses the “ drama” of 
Job, in which man is pitted against the apparently unjust decrees of 
Heaven, the Prometheus Unbound of Aeschylus and the medieval 
allegory of man’s moral pilgrimage through life as figured in Everyman. 
Mr. Balmforth follows Professor Bradley’s theories of King Lear 
and discusses the great tragedy as a stated problem of Divine Justice, 
and adds to that mass of philosophical exegesis which originated in 
Germany and would probably surprise the Elizabethan playwright. 
In dealing with modern drama Mr. Balmforth seems to find occasional 
difficulty in proving that there has been a constant and progressive 
evolution in dramatic thought, that under the shattering influences 
of modern science, early and crude conceptions of human destiny have 
disappeared only to reappear in a more spiritual form in the theory of 
the immanence of the Spirit, with its corollaries of spiritual self- 
determination and ‘the Kingdom of God within.” The test of his 
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RECOMMEND 


EXCURSIONS & SOME ADVENTURES 


By ETTA CLOSE, O.B.E. With 28 illustra- 
tions. 12/- net 


Evening Standard; “‘ This is a delightful book which will 
cause much envy in the minds of unwilling stay-at-homes. 
If only all the writers of travel books were as entertaining 
as Miss Close! But few of them have travelled so far 
or with such an open mind.” 


ALFONSO THE SAGE 
and other Spanish Essays 


By J. B. TREND, author of “A Picture of 
Modern Spain” 12/- net 


Manchester Guardian: “The twenty-one essays with 
their five interludes are full of delicate intuition and 
humour; we have charming glimpses of Spanish children 
at play, visions of Mallorca, and revelations of such an 
ancient ceremony as the Dance of the Seises at Seville.” 


Time and Tide: “‘ Alfonso the Sage’ is a lovely book. 
To praise Mr. Trend either for his knowledge or his 
interpretation of Spain is a mere piece of impertinence; 
those who knew his earlier books only want to be told 
that here is a new one.” 


CHRISTIES: 1766 to 1925 


By H. C. MARILLIER. Fully illustrated in 
colour and monochrome collotype, including a 
caricature by Max Beerbohm. 42/- net 


Punch: “ No one could have told the story of Christie’s 
with greater sympathy, acumen and grace. His sense of 
humanity and humour breathes new life into the once 
ardent and contentious dust of artists, collectors and 
dealers. . . . The book itself, with its excellent repro- 
ductions of portraits and caricatures, is a piece for 
collectors.” 
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Sir Mortimer 


Durand. 
by SIR PERCY SYKES 


“A great public servant, whose 
splendid and enduring work in con- 
solidating the distant outposts of our 
Empire is beyond dispute.” Times 
Literary Supplement. 

“ Sir Percy Sykes has produced not 
merely a dignified and informative 
biography but a volume of consider- 
able historical value.” Newcastle 


Chronicle. 


“Tt is the life story of a great 
Englishman, . who devoted 
himself heart and soul, with un- 
swerving loyalty to his country’s 
interests.” Glasgow News. 


With maps and 
8 half-tone plates. 25/ = net. 
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[t's not only in horseflesh that breed, (or 

breeding) tells. Shoes show it. It’s some- 
thing in the style, the lasting of the shoes, the 
light touch of the craftsman, the obvious 
superiority of the leathers, the shape and even 
comfort. Yet that’s not all the truth. There’s 
an indefinable difference which singles out a 
shoe like a NORVIC or MASCOT, a differ- 
ence only explained by the term “GOOD 
BREEDING.” 


MASCOT Shoes 
from 21/9 





NORVIC 829, 
in Black Box 
Calf, plain 
Stitching, 30/- 


Write for name of nearest Agent, 
NORVIC SHOE COMPANY, NORWICH. 
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progressive theory will be sought in the chapters dealing with Hardy’s 
Dynasis ; Mr. Balmforth is compelled, more or less, to admit that the 
fatalism of this great poetic drama is comparable with the “crude” 
conceptions of ancient tragedy. The later dramas of Shaw are 
certainly ethical, but the words of Blanco Posnet which Mr. Balmforth 
quotes with appreciation (“‘ He wouldn’t have made us at all if He 
could have done His work without us ”’) can hardly be regarded as 
proof of our advance in theological thought. Mr. Balmforth’s clearly 
reasoned plan of progress is injured by a common fallacy due to 
confusion of values. Man in life and drama is as important as his 
beliefs. The spectator, to share in the creative evolution of drama, 
must not come with empty mental pockets. A modern citizen, 
schooled in the conclusions of modern science and the Higher Criticism, 
might, spiritually, be more superstitious and immature than a 
medisval schoolman. ‘Ripeness is all.” 

Quaint Signs of Olde Inns. By G. J. Monson-Firzsoun. [Illustrated 
by C. M. Rounpinc. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


This is a popular book showing considerable research, but generally 
devoid of references and authorities. The Foreword shows the various 
and interesting sources from which inns have taken their signs, or, 
let us say, names, since the painted insignia in these days are often 
missing. The list of queer signs which follows is easy to consult, 
being in alphabetical order, and full of curious lore. The author says 
nothing of his learned predecessors, and relies mainly on local research. 
His list is, of course, not exhaustive. The Adam and Eve, which 
preserves the arms of the Fruiterers Company, has at least three 
examples in London. A detail from an armorial shield often supplies 
a sign, or the whole arms of the landowner may be exhibited on the 
inn front. The disguises which stimulate research are neatly exhibited 
in the instance of the Andrew Mac, a kilted Highlander who was once 
a battleship’s Andromache. Seemingly meaningless combinations 
often indicate that the landlord put together the names of two houses, 
his old one and his new. All Saints and Church Inn may, as the 
author says, have something to do with refreshment for the bearers 

a coffin, but we must not forget ‘“ Church-ales” and the long 
ecclesiastical connexion with the tavern. At Glastonbury in the 
fifteenth century an inn was founded to entertain pilgrims gratis for 
two days. 

Trades supply, often obscurely for the present day, several names. 
The Naked Man usually indicates a tailor landlord; the one of 
different origin in the New Forest, though marked on the map, no 
longer exists. History is often recorded or improved, as in the George 
in the Tree, which once showed the head of Charles II, but was changed 
in honour of George III. The Treaty of Commerce at Lincoln recalls 
the successful result of Cobden’s negotiations between England and 
France in 1860. The Whistling Oyster reminds us that Lord George 
Sanger arranged for show a tame oyster which smoked a pipe. The 
Hit and Miss, which we used to see just on the border of a wooded 
estate, probably referred to the energies of poachers. Observant and 
thirsty readers could probably make an addition here and there to 
the author’s list. 


Isvolsky and the World War. Translated from the 
German by E. W. Dicxes. 10s. 6d. 


After every great war the combatants on one side or the other have 
sought to find some public man upon whose shoulders can be laid the 
burden of blood-guiltiness. Perhaps no war in all history has so strik- 
ingly exemplified the existence of this tendency in all peoples as has 
the Great War of 1914-1918. From the day of its outbreak until the 
present time a flood of literature has continued to appear in every 
language having for its subject the fixing of the responsibility for the 
War. Even the professional historians, temporarily forgetting their 
duty of striving after impartiality, have allowed themselves to be 
dragged into a war of words and documents. French and British 
historians and publicists have pointed to the ex-Kaiser, von Tirpitz, 
Ludendorff, von Holstein, and other German officials, as the criminals 
responsible for the explosion in 1914. German and Austrian writers, 
for their part, have replied that Poincaré, Grey, the late King Edward 
VII., and the subject of this monograph, Isvolsky, are and were the 
authors of the War. As Madame Bovary pictured them to herself, 
diplomatists ‘‘ marchaient sur des parquets luisants, dans des salons 
lambrissés de miroirs, autour de tables ovales couvertes d’un tapis de 
velours & crépines d’or. II y avait des robes & queue, de grands 
mystéres, des angoisses dissimulées sous des sourires.”” Living in a 
world of their own, never experiencing the rough and tumble of 
ordinary mortals’ lives, these exquisite yet often amazingly stupid 
beings came to possess a disproportionate share—disproportionate, 
that is, to their abilities and attainments—of the vanity that is the 
birthright of every man. Hence the utterance of those incautious 
and frequently meaningless remarks—Isvolsky’s celebrated mot in 
August, 1914, “ C’est ma guerre,” affords a good example—that have 
since been turned and twisted by the historians to the discomfort of 
their utterers and the ruin of many reputations. Isvolsky had 
perhaps an unusually large share of vanity in his clever and cultured 
personality, and it is not therefore a hard task to convict him out of 
his own writings (this book is really a commentary on the four volumes 
of Isvolsky’s published correspondence) when extracts from those 
writings are deliberately chosen and arranged for that purpose. Dr. 


By F. Stieve. 
Allen and Unwin. 





— 


Stieve’s ably prepared “brief” against Isvolsky and, stil] more, 
Poincaré, appears unanswerable only so long as the reader has not also 
read the original material upon which it has been based. When be 
has done so, and when he has read Grey, Poincaré, and Asquith on the 
same subjects, the whole case, and especially that part of it relating to 
Poincaré, is revealed for what it is worth, and Dr. Stieve’s carefully 
built-up structure falls to the ground. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


HE cars which create most happiness, employ the 
largest number of hands, and exert the most 
profound influence on our civilisation are not the 

leviathan vehicles of the plutocrats, but the cheap and humble 
motors for the million. The grandfather of this clan is the 
Ford. Patriots may rejoice that in this country it no 
longer enjoys its ancient monopoly, but has to struggle for 
its existence against the challenge of our own mass-produced 
vehicles. Tariff Reformers may hug themselves at the reflection 
that it is now compulsorily manufactured in this country. 
Americans may taunt the home industry with the unquestionable 
fact that Ford put many of our most remunerative ideas into 
our heads. But the Ford is nevertheless the indubitable 
ancestor of all cheap cars, and as such it has made history to 
a greater extent than any other automobile. 
* * * 


My own memories of it are prehistoric. Long before the 
average Englishman realised that America made cars, a parson 
in the Midlands by some weird accident found himself the 
unwilling owner of a Ford with two horizontal cylinders and 
a somewhat spasmodic 5 h.p. concealed beneath a spider 
buggy. I believe he was eventually unfrocked, as his road 
tribulations generated a vocabulary which no bishop could 
overlook. I heard no more of Fords for some years, until 
I crashed my own French car before an important trial, and 
a brutal editor dragged me into the office garage and ordered 
me to carry on with the first four-cylinder Ford imported into 
this country. There squatted on the pavement a top-heavy looking 
contraption with a black sheet-tin body and spillikin under- 
works. I raved, I wept, I cursed. My photographer resigned. 
The editor appealed to my altruism. Percival Perry, since 
knighted, had staked his all on the importation of this indecent 
monstrosity. Would I venture my neck upon it, and in 
the improbable event of my survival write its praises? 
We started. 

* * * 

Outside the yard we met a tram broadside. Long habit 
caused me to stamp with both feet, the orthodox way of 
arresting any car except a Ford. Lizzie purred imperturbably 
on. Sanity returned in the nick of time and we no more than 
kissed the panels of the tram. Arrived at the avenue where 
all the professional motorists of the British Isles were con- 
tending, we added vastly to the gaiety of the nations—how 
they laughed at their first sight of so uncouth a vehicle. Six 
strenuous days in the wilds followed ; and before the week was 
over that ancient Ford No. 1 was acclaimed with almost divine 
honours. Alone of the wheeled staff it could climb all the 
official hills; we laid field telephones for the timekeepers, 
we towed expensive European cars which had broken down 
or jibbed at gradients, we covered ourselves with dust and 
glory. True, most of the small fittings fell off en route, but 
the major structures of the car were staunch, and on our return 
the story of our triumphant Odyssey must have sold a few 
ears for Perry. 

* * * 

Since those days the Ford has naturally ripened, and its 
annual four million chassis now dot the entire planet. There 
are Ford service stations wherever there is a road six feet wide, 
and in many places where the alleged roads are little more than 
flattish stripes of earth, devoid of trees. These service stations 
are staffed by men with skins of every colour from ebony t0 
mustard, and most of them have been trained at Detroit and 
are perfectly capable of assembling a complete chassis, whilst 
even a mud-and-wattle garage in wilds where white men are 
searce is very probably capable of producing any spare part 
which the traveller may require. We have copied Ford's 
methods of producing cheap cars by the thousand ; in many 
respects we have improved upon those methods; but we are 
still far behind him in respect of world-wide organisation and 
universal repair services ; we have still to design a car which 
is equally at home amidst Australian gumbo and Arabian 
deserts and tropical jungle and British tarmac. As 4 
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A Car of unusual distinction 





HE Austin Twenty “* Carlton "’ Saloon 

provides the most luxurious and com- 
fortable accommodation for six persons 
that can possibly be desired. The coach- 
work is very roomy, four wide doors 
affording easy entrance and exit, and the 
front seats being adjustable. The big 
window space gives a clear all-round 
view. With Bedford Cord upholstery, 
excellently finished, this saloon has that 
handsome appearance only associated 
with things Fully 
equipped, £595 at Works. 


of rare quality. 






TWENTY 
“Carlton” 
Saloon 





Se FPO es 2678 to £718 
£295 


AUSTIN TWELVE MODELS from 
AUSTIN SEVEN MODELS -__ from £149 


The AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, LTD. 


LONGBRIDGE - - BIRMINGHAM 


LONDON: 479-483 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
(near Marble Arch) 


























HOLIDAY FICTION 


Each Volume 7s. 6d. net. 
THE EMERGENCE OF MARIE By A. J. DAWSON. 


- « « the proof of his cleverness is the remarkably credib'e 
figure he achieves of this capable, ardent, shrewd, and very sound 
daughter of the Wandsworth household.”—Morning Post. 


THE GROOVE By DOROTHY COSENS. 


+ « one of the finest novels of the present season.”—Tatler. 


THE UNDERCURRENT By ENA HOLLAND. 


“To find any rival for this delicate perception of the detail of 
life one has to go at once to Mr. Arnold Bennett.”—Daily Express. 


A “ Best Selling”? Cookery Book, 


A BOOK OF SCENTS AND DISHES 


Compiled by DOROTHY ALLHUSEN. 
Etizazsetu Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 g 


d ART GALLERY 


ODERN FRENCH ARTISTS.—Exhibition of remarkable 
replicas, printed in colour, of the works of CEZANNE, PICASSO, MATISSE, 
The MANET, DERAIN, SIGNAC and others of this school . 
malts are all for sale at a few gui each. Admission Free. 
SARD GALLERY, HEAL & SON, 196 Tottenham Court Road. W. 


OOKS.—Story of the Nations, 67 vols., £9, cost 425; Smollett’s 
Novels, 12 vols., 428., cost £3 128.; Arthur Maclean’s Works, 9 vols., £5 5s., 
Mates 98. ; George Morris, Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, £4 48. ; 








With illustrations by 
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London, Extra illustrated, extended to 6 vols., Lao; Symonds Ben- 

mo, 2 vols., First Edition, {12; London Spy, 1699-1700, 18 parts com- 

$; Hodgkin's Rariora, 3 vols., £3, cost £6 6s.; Cruickshank Comic Almanac, 
» 1835-53, complete set, £36; Balzac’s Novels, etc., 53 vols., £12; Blake’s 
— Gray’s Poems, 1922, {10, cost £15; Newgate Calendar, 4 vols., in 3, 
whe £4 148.; Punch? 167 vols., 1841-1924, £28; Browne's Hydrotaphia, 

, etc., First Edition, 1658, rare, £5; Blavatsky's Secret Doctrine, 4 

. Rare Books supplied. Please state wants. Cataloguesfree. Libraries 
purchased for cash.—HOLLAND BROS., Expert Bookfinders, 

—2n Bright Street, Birmingham. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
e Year * - - BOs. 0d. 
Six Months - = = «= 15s, Od. 
Three Months -_ - . - 7s. 6d. 
(Post free to any address in the world.) 
Taz New Statesman, 10 Great Street, Kingsway, 
London, W. 
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TWO IDEALS 
HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY 
and the NEXT BEST is 


THE “ ACME” POLICY 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Principal Features: 

A Policy payable at death. 

Premiums Fmted to 20 Fixed Payments. 

Guaranteed Surrender, Loan and Paid Up Policy Values. 

A Guaranteed Surrender Value at the end of 20 years of at least 


all tabular Premiums paid (for entrants under 40). 
Full Participation in Profits in the event of death within the 20 


ears. 
A Ganmul Reversionary Bonus vesting at the end of 20 years 
of 50 per cent. of the Sum Assured. 

Full Participation after the 20 years in all Bonuses declared 
(triennial). : 
GUARANTEED DISABILITY BENEFITS, whereby in the 

event of the Life Assured becoming permanently and totally 


disabled— 

(a) Payment of Premium ceases. ’ 

(b) One-tenth of the SUM ASSURED is payable annually 
for 10 years. 

(c) The full SUM ASSURED is payable at death. 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet “ AD 18" to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825). 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. s 
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industrialist Ford is a genius; but his technical achievement 
is even more astounding. I imagine that almost any British 
manufacturer would burst with pride if his cars were specified 
for light transport purposes by some foreign air force in a 
great war. Yet our own R.A.F. utilised thousands of Ford 
chassis in 1914-1918, and Henry Ford has so many publicity 
assets that his bright young men never thought it worth their 
while to advertise this unique testimonial. 
* % * 

The price of petrol and our special system of taxation by 
means of a freak horse-power rating, handicap the Ford heavily 
in this country, and the undiscriminating admirer of our own 
cheap cars is a little apt to become insular. Since the Ford 
market in Great Britain is thus artificially penalised, and our 
own cars are given a vantage in their challenge, we forget that 
its international position is still unchallenged. There are a 
few faint and vague signs that certain British makers are 
casting envious eyes on Ford’s innumerable markets, just as 
American designers are contriving to worry him nearer home. 
For the first time in history Ford has had to change his design 
in minor points at the public behest. Whether or no he stalls 
off these attacks, he is undoubtedly the man who made motoring 
possible for the million; both as technician and industrialist 
he is assured his niche in history. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


BrusseEts, August 3rd. 


T least one of our former European allies is making an 
A effort to combat the disastrous financial results of a 
military victory. France has been so much in the 
limelight that our Press has paid little attention to Belgium, 
the position of which was little, if at all, better than that of its 
neighbour. Between now and the end of the year Belgium 
has to meet treasury bonds and similar liabilities aggregating 
9,200 millions of francs—say, at the present rate of exchange 
£45,000,000 or £5 per man, woman and child of the population. 
This, of course, without counting the funded debt. To print 
paper money to meet these huge liabilities would mean such 
a fall in the value of the franc as to bring about complete chaos, 
so the government has resolved to turn some of the national 
assets into cash or their equivalent, and to have a forced con- 
version of Treasury Bonds into paper secured upon such assets. 
* * * 

Principal among these is the railway system, and to facilitate 
the operation referred to the Belgian government is forming 
a company which will have a seventy-five years’ concession 
to work the railways, the State having the right to end the 
concession after twenty-five years. This company will issue 
10,000 million francs of six per cent. participating preference 
shares at par. The six per cent. is guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment, and if the franc falls to a lower value than 175 to the &, 
the rate will be increased so as to represent six per cent. on that 
basis. As and when the shares are redeemed (for that is the 
intention) repayment will be made at not less than the rate of 
175 franes per £, but the sinking fund may operate in the direc- 
tion of buying up shares on the market at less than par. In 
addition to the fixed interest of six per cent. holders will be 
entitled to half the surplus profits, which it is estimated may be 
equal to another 2—3 per cent. The fixed interest will be free 
from income-tax. When shares are drawn for repayment, 
the holder will receive also an action de jouissance entitling him 
to the share of surplus profit as though he continued to hold 
the preference. Thus far, the issue sounds attractive, but it 
must be remembered that it is not made for foreign investors 
but to cover up a default vis-a-vis Belgian investors. For the 
government cannot meet the Bons du Trésor falling due, and 
holders, instead of receiving payment, are to be compelled to 
take these preference shares in lieu of cash. The interest on 
the latter is payable once yearly on September Ist, and redemp- 
tion of the shares is to take place by sixty-five annual instal- 
ments beginning September, 19387. 

* * * 

By this and other means it is hoped to avert a complete smash 
of the Belgian franc. The Government holds all of the ordinary 
shares of the railway company, and retains control of the railways 
by itself nominating the chairman (who is to be the Minister of 
Transport) and all of the twenty directors, although five of these 
are to be recommended by the Trustees of the Sinking Fund 2nd 
three by the railway workers. This has been hailed by the 
Times and the Daily Express as a failure of nationalisation, 
If the adoption of the company form of ownership satisfies the 


——— 


opponents of public ownership, they cannot object to th 
Canadian government-owned railways which are organised in 
that manner and, by the way, are showing brilliantly improyeq 
results month by month. In fact, the Belgian method Suggests 
a solution of our own railway and coal problems, secyrj 

additional capital, “* commercialised ** management and public 
control. Will the efforts now being made by Belgium, whic 
include a national economy campaign (the prohibition of white 
bread is one of its features) be successful ? There is quite a goog 
chance, in my opinion, if Brussels can only emancipate itself 
from the influence of Paris. The Paris Temps has hastened ty 
admonish Belgium that “les francs frangais et belges sont en fait 
solidaires et que toutes les mesures et décisions heureuses que lon 
prend a Paris ont des répercussions favorables & Bruzelles” 
Unfortunately, so do the décisions malheureuses, and it remains 
to be seen if the Belgian france can now steer clear of the French 
franc. If so, the new railway preference shares may be ap 
attractive purchase at a discount; they are not likely to be at 
par long, for thousands of holders of the Treasury Bonds who 
expected repayment this year will have to sell their shares on the 


market. 
* + + 


As to the French france, I remain pessimistic. It is a most 
unpopular thing to say, but I believe that, in the case of France, 
we are witnessing the fall to a lower category among the nations 
of a people that have been a great power for many centuries. Itis 
a convention to talk of the vast savings of the French peasants; 
but of what do they consist ? Depreciated paper-currency notes 
and certificates of government indebtedness. France has a 
rich soil; but most of her products, be they champagnes, 
jewellery or the blondes that gentlemen prefer, are expensive 
luxuries which her neighbours cannot afford in pre-war measure, 
As to her governments—well, we have not much to boast about 
ourselves in this respect, but France ! There does not 
appear to be the slightest intention of grasping the nettle of 
floating indebtedness as Belgium is doing, by means of an 
enforced conversion of short-dated Treasury Bills. For years I 
have prophesied in these notes and elsewhere what would happen 
to the franc, and, unfortunately, the forecast has been justified, 
although, as my correspondence shows, it has saved many 
readers some part of their money. I cannot claim infallibility, 
and may now be wrong, but cannot for the life of me see how the 
franc can be saved without French finances being brought under 
international control, as in the case of the other lame ducks which, 
by aid of the League of Nations, have stabilised their currencies ; 
and French national pride, combined with ignorance of economie 
facts, is not likely to permit this in time. Nor has France a big 
state-owned system that can be pledged and turned into an 
instrument of taxation, as in the case of Belgium. They will 
play about with the tobacco monopoly and talk a lot ; there may 
even be a temporary improvement in the franc ; and then we 


shall see ! A. Emit Davies. 


SUPREME 


i In THE ATR 


King’s Cup Air Race won on PRATTS 
by De Havilland (Moth) 27/60 h.p. 
; “Cirrus” engine, piloted by Capt. 
; H. S. Broad, entered by Sir Charles 
i Wakefield, Bart. 


on LAND 


24 Hours’ British Built Bentley Record 
(3 litre class) made on PRATTS. 


ann WATER 


Duke of York’s Trophy (Motor Boats); 
won on PRATTS by Miss M. B. 
Carstairs’ “* NEWG." 
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